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“ O for a Booke, and a shadie nooke, eyther in a doore or out; 

With the greene leves whis’pring over hede, or the street cryes all about, 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease both in the Newe and Olde; 

For a jollie good Booke whereon to looke is better to me than Golde.” 
—Old English Song. 

HUS said one most wisely, whose 

name we do not know—perhaps some 

“mute inglorious Milton” leaving 

only this strain behind him for an 

endless epitaph. 

A later writer, Lord Sherbrooke, 
gives this sound counsel: “Cultivate 
above all things, a taste for reading. 
There is no pleasure so cheap, so 

m) innocent and so remunerative as the 

real, hearty pleasure, and taste for 
aay reading. It does not come to every 
one naturally, but I advise you to 
cultivate it.” 

Archbishop Fénelon bore his exal- 
ted testimony to the worth of a habit 
of reading, in his solemn assertion : 

“If the crowns of all the kingdoms 
of the empires were laid down at my feet in exchange for my 
books and my love of reading, I would spurn them all.” 

Hazlitt but echoes those illustrious words by saying, “ the 
greatest pleasure in life is that of reading,” while Schopen- 
hauer warns us of the multiplicity of bad books, “ those ex- 
uberant weeds of literature, which choke the true corn.” 
Such books, he says, “ rob the public of time, money, and 
attention, which ought properly to belong to good literature 
and noble aims.” 

Ruskin asks most pertinently, “ Will you go and gossip 
with your housemaid or your stable boy, when you may talk 
with kings and queens?” 

All wise fathers and mothers seeking the highest welfare of 
their children, every devoted and faithful teacher, feels most 
keenly these truths and most earnestly desires to see im- 
planted in the breasts of the children and youth of our dear 
land this love of wholesome reading, a taste for pure, good 
books, which will be a safeguard from danger, an antidote to 
the lurking poison in weak books, a solace in times of weari- 
ness and distress, and an uplifter of life to higher levels. 

But the floods of sensational and pernicious literature are 
swelling wider and wider in the land; hundreds of young 
minds are borne away upon the reeking tide of modern fiction, 
with its perverted views of life and low standards of morality, 
and covert sneers at religion and purity. 

The stout and bracing fiction of elder days is submerged 
by the meretricious, and debasing and insidious literature 
of modern times. 


What can be done to stem the tide of evil—to create a 
taste for the old standards, full of rugged strength and high 
moral teaching, in which if there was aught of evil or coarse- 
ness, it was open and above board, not concealed in beauti- 
ful sentences, or flowery forms of speech, or rich descriptions 
that are like the fatal sting of the asp, “so quick, sosubtle, so 
paralyzing.” 

What can overcome the rage for this modern French 
school of writing, that saps the foundations of society, weak- 
ens virtue and degrades honor; makes dark and desolate 
innocent homes, brings shame and ruin into once happy and 
innocent households by its insidious poison which works 
slowly but surely; which weakens all moral sense of right 
and wrong, makes shipwreck of faith, a failure of life, and 
involves whole communities in one common danger. 

It is one of the greatest problems of the day, one of the 
most serious and perplexing, and any factor that can help to 
solve the equation is, or should be, welcome. 

How can we get our girls and boys back into the old paths; 
make them enjoy Shakespeare, Scott and Dickens, Thackeray 
Trollope, Moore, and Tennyson, lead them into the noble 
and lofty paths trod by Longfellow, Hawthorne, Irving, 
Whittier and Bryant ? 

Anything that will help to re-create a taste for the English 
and American classics, and prevent their banishment to our 
book shelves or attics to give place to the ephemeral trash of 
the day, is of value, and worthy of consideration. 

It is one of the encouraging signs of the times that so 
much attention of late, is being paid to the study of English 
literature in our public schools, and also to the formation of 
literature clubs for reading, and for critical study, among 
ladies and young people all over the country, and librarians 
tell us that these things help in a great degree to elevate the 
taste of the reading public, and that in places where such 
clubs are found in active operation there is a marked in- 
crease in the number of books of a better class called for. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle and its 
various worthy offshoots, can also be awarded great credit 
for aiding the cultivating of a taste for sound and wholesome 
reading. To carry on the good work the amusements planned 
for the young people may also, by wise forethought lend their 
aid in this most worthy cause, and nothing, perhaps, can be 
made more instructive and helpful as well as enjoyable, than 
a carefully planned, and enthusiastically executed Carnival 
of Authors. So much research is required, such a looking up 
of odd and quaint characters, and of fitting them to those 
about us in real life, such delving into the chests of our 
grandmothers for antique costumes, and ancient relics, such 
endless discussions of time and place, and distance, such 
arranging and re-arranging and dis-arranging; all go to 
make up a most fascinating, and at the same time beneficial, 
and educative entertainment. 

Hundreds of those who participated in the brilliant series of 
Carnivals that have been given in various large cities, during 
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the past decade can bear cheerful testimony to their pleasures 

and advantages. I wish that the fashion had not so soon 
died out, and might be revived again, so that thousands 
more might participate in them. 

It might be of interest to my readers to have a brief re- 
minder of the great Carnival given in Chicago in 1879, in 
which six of the largest charities of that charitable and phil- 
anthropic city were interested, and which was held in the 
large exposition building on the Lake Shore, extending 
through two weeks’ time, and visited by thousands of people, 
while it netted thousands of dollars for “ sweet charity.” 

Only too well do those who participated in it and those 
who witnessed it, remember it, but the still greater con- 
stituency of Goop HousEKEEPING who had not that privilege 
may be interested in the letter from which I will quote, 
which was written on the spot during the progress of the 
Carnival, and is therefore of the more value as it gives my 
first impressions, and a better idea of the entertainment, 
than I might be able to do now after the lapse of so many 
years, when its stirring scenes are not so fresh, and its 
glamour somewhat faded. 

“ Cuicaco, ILL., April 18, 1879. 

“The great Carnival of Authors opened on Tuesday even- 
ing, and words fail to describe the wonderful and brilliant 
effects of the initial evening of this gigantic enterprise of the 
multitude of people, e costume and otherwise, that surged 
like the waves of the sea through the great building for 
many hours amid the beautiful and artistic booths of various 
designs, that carry one back to the days of ’76 and the Cen- 
tennial. This Carnival, so unique and instructive, seems 
like the Centennial on a small scale, in many respects and one 
feels as if borne back on the wings of time and looking at a 
section of the ‘Main Building’ when passing such excel- 
lent reminders as ‘Egypt,’ or the ‘Turkish Bazar.’ The 
booths of the Carnival have one great advantage over those 
of the Centennial; they do not contain the treasures of that 
vast treasure-house, but they do hold living pictures that are 
well worth careful study and will prove admirable aids to 
the freshening of the memory in the paths of literature, and 
the retracing of one’s steps through the Elysian fields of 

poetry and romance. 

“The financial success of the Carnival is assured, as the 
receipts for the first evening were sufficient to cover the ex- 
pense of the entire season and it is estimated that ten thou- 
sand people were in attendance. 

“T do not propose to describe the Carnival ; the daily papers 
are doing that. Ican only give you the faintest hint of the 
wondersand magnificence of the caves of Aladdin, and the 
Court of Monte Christo; the cool, pearly depths of “ Under 
the Sea,” or the rose and azure hights of Mt. Olympus with 
the accompanying genii and magicians the bewitching sea- 
nymphs and lovely goddesses. 

“T cannot pause before the gray turrets of Blarney Castle 
nor the graceful arches of the Alhambra, even to give you 
one tantalizing glimpse of the loveliest flower maidens and 
fairest Senoritas ever seen, who would tempt us to tarry too 
long, while the magnificent costumes in the Shakespeare 
booth, where the glory of ermined kings and glittering 
knights, the fair Queen of Scots, the melancholy Dane, and 
woes of Lear make one regret that time does not last forever. 

“When that Scylla is passed and we fall into the Charybdis 
of the Baronial Hall and our bark is stranded amid the peaks 
of Peveril and Kenilworth, and old Scotia’s rocky shores, 
how can we leave, even for the temptations of the Vienna 
bakery where the quaint Gretchens vie with their charming 
Swiss neighbors over the way in proffering refreshments for 
the body as a rest from the pabulum of the mind, were it not 


“There, among their lodges, are the most genuine Indians 
ever seen, in all the glory of paint and feathers, while the 
sight of weapons and sounds of war-whoops add to the real- 
istic effect. 

“We cross over now to the other side of the huge building 
and pass the immense stage which occupies all of the south 
end, where at frequent intervals gorgeous tableaux are given 
to admiring crowds. 

“Now we rest our aching eyes upon the lovely Vale of 
Cashmere, then take a hasty peep at Vanity Fair, and an- 
other at Antony and Cleopatra, and acknowledging the 
genius of Goethe, Goldsmith and Hugo, contrasted with the 
cool, placid scenes of Whittier’s ‘“‘ Winter Idyl,” and a dozen 
other lively, quaint, or lovely pictures, too numerous to de- 
scribe, we lose ourselves in the contemplation of the immor- 
tals that seem to have stepped bodily forth from the pages 
of Boz. Little Nell, Miss Flite, the Fat Boy, Mrs. Squeers 
and her wooden spoon, poor Smike, the young man by the 
name of Guppy—how can we leave them unsaid and unsung? 
How did we leave them at all, even when midnight had, 
almost, dawned upon the sky and they had vanished like a 
dream, to reappear again peopling the visions of the night in 
fantastic revelry! What an impetus this Carnival will give 
throughout the state, and the whole West, to literary culture. 

“Who can visit it and look upon the minute and carefully 
arranged details, without realizing something of the study, 
labor and research necessary to produce such excellent rep- 
resentations, and who can go away without mentally resolv- 
ing to review forgotten lessons, renew old acquaintanceships, 
and plunge anew more deeply and thoroughly into the stream 
which is like the fabled fountain of de Leon.” * 


So much for the greatest Carnival of Authors in the “ uncul- 
tured West ”-—perhaps in the whole United States,—and now 
we will turn to the practical description of one given the follow- 
ing year on a much smaller scale, which can be more easily 
copied, but which in proportion to the time spent in prepa- 
ration, and considering the differences of population, wealth 
and capabilities of the two cities, was in most respects quite 
as successful. It was decided at the start, not to undertake 
too many booths, but to have only such a number as could 
be handled well. 

Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, Moore, Irving and Whittier, 
were the authors selected for representation, space being 
limited, although the most commodious hall in the city was 
secured for the occasion. 

But when stage room for the tableaux was taken off, and 
necessary space reserved for the café and ice-cream depart- 
ment it was found that only six booths could well be placed 
to advantage. 

As over three hundred characters were selected for these, 
it will be seen that fora place of ordinary size they were 
quite sufficient, although they can be added to indefinitely, 
and it is difficult to decide among so many favorite authors 
which to choose. 

The booths were not of uniform size, those of Shakespeare, 
Scott and Dickens, being considerably larger than the other 
three. They were all about fifteen feet deep, the first three 
named being twenty-five feet long, and the last three eighteen 
feet, while they were raised several steps from the floor. 

The Shakespeare booth was furnished in sumptuous style 
with rich hangings to simulate tapestry, soft carpets, and 
richly draped couches, and all the accessories available to 
represent a luxurious interior of Shakespearian days. In the 
center of the booth, at the back, was a velvet covered dais, 
upon which the different royal personages represented at 


* The above letter was printed in a Western journal, April 18, 1879, during the 
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various times, were seated in turn, in the stately high-backed 
throne-like chairs with their canopied covers. 

There sat in turn Henry V. and fair Katherine of France; 
Elizabeth of York with her two lovely, hapless Princesses ; 
Henry VIII and unhappy Katherine of Arragon, who gave 

- place to fair Anne Boleyn, and later Elizabeth of England 

surrounded by her glittering court, while groups of elegantly 
costumed characters sat and stood about in picturesque 
attitudes, when not needed for the tableaux. Among them 
were Romeo and Juliet, attended by the Nurse and Friar 
Lawrence; the melancholy Hamlet and fair Ophelia, with 
Lertes, and the King and Queen of Denmark; Othello, 
Desdemona and Iago, King Lear and Cordelia, Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth; Antony and Cleopatra, Shylock, fair 
Jessica and Bassanio with Portia, follow them and all the 
long list of those “ whose fame is deathless.” 

The tableaux and costuming for the Shakespeare booth, 
were, as might be supposed, more magnificent than any 
others. The court costumes were ail ordered from a regular 
costumer in the city, and as the Carnival was given in May, 
after the regular season was over for costume and fancy 
dress-balls, they were provided at much less than the regular 
prices, so many, about seventy-five being ordered at once. 
If possible, some one who has had some experience in that 
line should be put in charge of the costumes and see to 
their being kept in good order during the entertainment, 
and properly repacked. There should also be a written 
contract with the costumer as to prices, and ‘a duplicate 
list kept, that there may be no misunderstanding. All cos- 
tumes ordered were for gentlemen as the ladies preferred 
to make their own, while many of the plainer, or ludicrous 
ones for gentlemen can be made up at home, especially 
those for the Dickens characters, and the Whittier and Haw- 
thorne booths. 

The Scott booth came next in order and importance, and 
was a fine representation of an ancient Baronial castle, with 
its gray turrets and towers. The interior was furnished 
with large wolf-skin rugs, huge antlers hung upon the walls, 
and the insignia of war and of the chase gave a rugged air 
and finish. 

A curious seat of boar’s tusks, and couches covered with 
buffalo robes, formed a background for the Highlanders and 
Scottish characters, and the wailing notes of the pibroch 
sounded in doleful cadence through the hall from the old piper 
ensconced in acorner. “ Ivanhoe,” “ Kenilworth,” “The Mon- 
astery,” “The Talisman,” “Marmion,” “The Lady of the 
Lake,” and other creations of Scotland’s greatest genius, were 
drawn upon for characters, and the Scottish booth was a great 
success, some of the tableaux being very fine. 

The Dickens booth was the most unique, and probably 
the most popular of all, and nearly one hundred persons 
were in line for the grand march from that booth. The ex- 
terior of the booth represented one of the quaint, old London 
houses that Dickens loved to paint, with its queer, conical 
high-pitched roof and red chimneys, its little, square, many- 
paned windows, while inside it was a veritable “Old 
Curiosity shop,” indeed, everything quaint and curious ob- 
tainable being gathered there. And the characters! Who 
that has over and over again revelled in the inimitable word 
painting of “ Boz,” cannot imagine the procession, grave 
and gay, gentle and grotesque! The illustrious “ Pickwick,” 
and his Pickwickians, with the immortal Fat Boy always 
asleep in attendance; little Nell and her grandfather, Quilp, 
Mrs. Jarley and her highly moral characters; Dombey and 
Son, gentle Florence, Edith, Mrs. Skewton and Joey B.; 
Lady Deadlock, Hortense and Mr. Tulkinghorn ; poor Jo 
and Mr. Turveydrop ; Dolly Varden, Sally Brass, and Esther ; 
the meek and pious Pecksniff with his charming daughters ; 


the Cheeryble Brothers, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin and Bella Wilfer ; 
Poor Smike and Mrs. Squeers with her wooden spoon; 
Barkis, Little Dorritt, Sairy Gamp, and Tilly Slowboy, Miss 
Moucher, Tiny Tim, (God bless us every one!) what a 
strange and wonderful procession that will never grow old, 
will never tire as long as humanity lasts and the world exists. 
There can be but one Dickens. 

For each evening there was, of course, a different program 
with suitable music interspersed with the tableaux, the dif- 
ferent authors being given the lead alternately. The Shake- 
speare evening was the first, but the Dickens evening was 
the most enjoyable, the hall being literally packed, and the 
various tableaux and characters greeted with enthusiastic 
delight. 

A grand march of all the characters, each evening was a 
specially successful feature. 

Whittier’s “ Snow Bound ” with its quiet, placid farm-house 
scenes, and tableaux from “ Maud Muller,” made a lovely 
contrast to the other booths described, and a bit of Irving’s 
“ Alhambra,” and “ Legends of the Catskills,” were blended 
with the oriental luxury of “ Lalla Rookh.” Among some sup- 
plementary tableaux, Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women,” 
and “ The Princess,” “ A Mid-summer’s Night Dream” and 
some fine statuary were warmly received and gave a fitting 
finish to an entertainment which was not only a pecuniary 
success, but a conservator of learning and morals. 

—Tsabella Laning Candee, 
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LONG YEARS AGO. 


In the sweet days of Long Ago, 
A little friend to me was given ; 

The love I gave her none may know— 
But she is now in Heaven ; 

Yet, oftentimes the thought will come, 
When I am sitting all alone, 

“Doth her pure heart, in that dear home, 
A love for me still own ?”’ 


I loved you then with all my heart, 
O friend of childhood-time ; 
Your griefs e’er caused my tears to start, 
Your joys wére always mine. 
The day they hid you in the earth 
I thought my boyish heart would break, 
For weary weeks it knew no mirth, 
Ne’er ceased to throb and ache; 


And every-day when school was done 
I used to wander to your grave, 

And sit with you till set of sun, 
With tears your low bed lave; 

The sweetest flowers there I brought— 
White roses, violets and pinks, 

Pale lilies and forget-me-nots— 
Your dearest blooms methinks. 


But youth to manhood quickly fled— 
Ah me! how fleet the wings of Time— 
To-day I stood with low bowed head 
By that low bed of thine ; 
‘To day I carried flowers there, 
As once a boy did long ago— 
A boy, whose curling, dark brown hair, 
Now holds Time’s falling snow. 


Four hundred moons have come and gone, 
O, little friend, since you were here ; 
Ten thousand suns shone down upon 
Thy little grave so drear! 
Oh, lonely grave ’neath tassel’d pine, 
I nevermore may gaze on thee, 
Yet, sometime, in a fairer clime, 
I hope 4er face to see. . 
—E£, B. Lowe. 
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SIMPLIOITY IN THE HOME, 


For MOTHERS WHO ARE SLAVES TO CARE AND VANITY. 


ARWIN said: “A man who dares to 

7 waste one hour of time has not dis- 

covered the value of life.” In read- 

ing the instructions for beautifying 

our homes, contained in publications 

specially designed. for the house- 

keeper, I am struck by the amount 

of time involved. Miss Helen Star- 

rett, in an admirable article in the 

August Forum, foretells the period 

when the two most decided cares of 

4 the housewife of to-day—servants and 

the kitchen--shall be entirely ban- 

ished from the home. Then will be given the opportunity 
for cultivating the mind that now so many women lack. 

It is because of this desired opportunity that we regard 
with disapprobation the many directions for home decoration. 
Consuming the time that they do, they preclude the possi- 
bility of much mental culture, without which the most taste- 
ful home is only a show exhibition. 

Let us call for more simplicity in the home. Miss Starrett, 
in the article alluded to, shows how the incompetency of the 
servant and the endless demands of the kitchen, so draw upon 
the housekeeper’s time and powers, she has little left of either 
for her own pleasure and profit. Many women know from ex- 
perience that when a little leisure does come, the mind is too 
tired for study, and so decorative work is turned to as a rest 
and recreation. I believe this is the real reason why fancy 
work and the lighter art work are so indulged in by women. 

Miss Starrett takes it for granted that there is no ameliora- 
tion at present. From their antecedents, servants will remain 
incompetent and untrustworthy. Because of the exclusive- 
ness of the home, a Jess ignorant class of girls will prefer the 
shop and factory to domestic service. And because there 
are no codperative kitchens, each home will continue to have 
its separate kitchen, and so the mother’s time be devoured. 
But when houses are built about a great square, in the middle 
of which is the coéperative kitchen, where cooks are trained 
and from whence food is furnished the homes in a properly- 
cooked manner, housekeepers will no more think of having 
their meals prepared in the house, than they would now of 
having their garments woven there, as in the old time; and 
then their millennium has come. In place of the kitchen with 
its ill smells, there will be a cozy room, nursery or sitting-room 
in which the emancipated mother can pursue such improving 
tasks as her taste dictates. 

But must women of the present entirely forego such a mil- 
lennium? We repeat again, let there be more simplicity in the 
home. Let women, in the first place, set themselves against 
an accumulation of decorative work. Then let them simplify, 
as far as is possible with good taste, the furnishings and the 
routine of work. 

I have in mind a lady who, with a family of three or four 
children and with no servant, writes or studies two hours each 
day, and sometimes longer. “ How do you find time?” her 
friends ask her; and, despite her declaration that it is 
through simplification of the details of housework, they still 
look incredulous as if there were some miracle about it. A 
woman is hired to do the washing. Sweeping and cooking 
are the next chief consumers of time. She has abolished the 
former. All the floors have stained borders with carpet 
squares in the center. Once a week the washer-woman wipes 
the carpets of those rooms in common use, with a large cloth 
wrung out in cold water. The pailful of water used for this 
purpose testifies to the advantage to the lungs in no more 


having to inhale dust—to say nothing about the saving of 
time in not having to remove furniture as is the case with the 
usual sweeping. The dusting of borders is easily accom- 
plished each day with two yards of cheese-cloth fastened to a 
handle of proper length. The day’s dusting of furniture, 
where carpets are kept clean in this way, is a very simple 
matter. The less-used rooms require the treatment only once 
in two weeks. Of course there must be occasional use of 
dust-pan and small straw-broom for crumbs, etc.; but this wip- 
ing over of the carpets keeps them much cleaner day by day 
than sweeping. 

Having thus disposed of floors, how can cooking be simpli- 
fied? My friend laughingly says that it was reading about 
the poet Shelley’s subsistence upon bread, mainly, that first 
suggested to her that her cooking was too elaborate. If upon 
his vegetable diet he could produce his beautiful poems, 
would her writing suffer if she had only two courses at dinner? 

The regimen of her family (varied at times of course) stands 
about like this: 

Breakfast—White and Graham bread, cold meat, coffee, fruit. 

Dinner—Meat, potatoes, one other vegetable, fruit, or a 
very simple baked pudding. 

Tea—Bread of both kinds, fruit, cocoa. 

She says that the preparation of the meals gives her very 
little trouble, in fact, it is a relaxation from thought to get 
these simple, yet nutritious articles, ready for the table. 

The rest of the housekeeping has its set hours and is also 
simplified. Her furniture is plairi, but made attractive by the 
presence of pictures and books, muslin draperies, and the few 
articles of needle-work her busy hands have found time for 
accomplishing. No one who enters her home can fail to 
appreciate the attractiveness that lies in its atmosphere of 
culture and content. 

When I contrast the real value of this simple living, with 
the luxury of appearance found in many homes where the 
mother is a slave to care and vanity, where her worried ex- 
pression says continually, “I have no time for the higher 
things of life,” I am constrained to repeat a third time, Let 
there be more simplicity in the home. Let the necessary 
work be abridged, as it easily may be, so that leisure may be 
gained—but not for things of show or mere beauty—-but let 
that valuable time be given to the best things of life, the 
knowledge and culture that shall not only enrich women 
themselves, but the family and society that encircles them. 

—Abby M. Gannett. 
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SNAILS. 

The stories about Frenchmen eating snails are believed by 
many people to have no foundation in fact, but to be only a 
phase of the exaggeration in which Yankees are apt to indulge 
in describing the queer things that are to be found on Parisian 
dining-tables. Nevertheless, it is a fact that nearly 100,000 
pounds of snails are sold daily in the Paris markets to be 
eaten by dwellers in Paris. They are carefully reared for the 
purpose in extensive snail-gardens in the provinces and fed 
on aromatic herbs to make their flavor finer. One snailery 
in Dijon is said to bring in to its proprietor seven thousand 
francs a year. Many Swiss cantons also contain large snail- 
gardens where they are grown with much pains. They are 
not only regarded as a great delicacy, but are reckoned as 
very nutritious. Hygienists say they contain seventeen per 
cent. of nitrogenous matter, and that they are equal to oysters 
in nutritive properties. Snails are also extensively used as an 
article of food in Austria, Spain, Italy and Egypt and the 
countries on the African side of the Mediterranean. Indeed 
the habit of eating snails as food has existed in various parts 
of Europe for many centuries. 
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KEEPING HOUSE IN ARIZONA. 


Livinc Out oF Tin Cans. 


~S we read of the cooking schools that 

have spread like a network over the 

country during the last six years or 

more, we wonder why some large- 

hearted philanthropist does not 

found a camp cookery institute in 

the far West, to teach us errant 

children of the East how to live out 

of tincans. But this is not all we 

need to know to properly adapt our- 

selves to tent life. We ought to 

learn how to dine elegantly from tin 

plate, quaff our nectar from tin cups, 

eat salad with tin forks and serve our dainty desserts in tin pail 
covers, before we can lay claim to being accomplished campers. 

Tin in one shape or another is the sine gua non of camp 
existence. We use it for every conceivable purpose, useful 
and ornamental. In fact we call our homes tinneries, so 
strongly do our tent furnishings, dainty chinaware, French 
mirrors and Hall plate partake of the same nature. 

The difficulties of camp cookery, at first obscured by the 
novelty of out-door life and the abnormal appetite generated 
by it, quickly become apparent when camping lasts the year 
round. Cut off from all but a most meagre assortment of pro- 
visions the day of good cooking seems far away unless we 
can find some professional chef to vary our bill of fare, by 
teaching us to evolve something out of nothing. Then there 
are so many questions of detail, we would ask of our chef if 
we might. We want to know how to bake in a spider and 
broil in a stiff breeze and not catch fire, how to build a camp- 
fire that is not seven times hotter than it is wont to be heated, 
and to make good sour-dough bread, and every-day desserts 
with only desert as a basis. 

The difficulty here as always among surveyors who are 
continually moving, is not so much in getting provisions, 
though that is no easy task, but in keeping one’s self and pro- 
visions in readiness to move, for which a minimum of food 
and utensils is most desirable. Tinned goods are least in- 
jured by freighting and easiest to move, therefore the dictates, 
of common sense naturally lead us to live upon canned goods 
as largely as possible and cook in the empty cans. 

One learns to substitute very rapidly in the line of cooking 
apparatus when once convinced of the great bother of pack- 

ing anything bulky about from place to place. I remember 
_ when preparing to come West to live, of making a careful mem- 
orandum of articles absolutely necessary for camp cookery. 
I abridged Mrs. Lincoln’s list of kitchen utensils fully two- 
thirds and thought I had done nobly, but once here I consider 
myself amply supplied with a can-opener, coffee-pot, broiler, 
steamer, spider, grater, rolling-pin and chopping-knife. 

A Chinaman, with his native ingenuity, made me my 
steamer. He took a five-pound lard pail, cut slits through 
the bottom with a hatchet, turned down the top of the pail so 
that the steamer could not slip back into the kettle—a ten- 
pound lard pail—and the steamer was made. There is no 
fault whatever to be found with its working. After seeing 
the steamer made, I was able to manufacture the grater my- 
self, by punching holes with an awl through a piece of tin. 
The broiler is of Mexican design, a fit survival for camp use. 
It is made of two-inch hoop iron, bent back and forth like a 
wire-toaster; this when placed upon the coals edgewise, lifts 
the meat just far enough above them, to broil it nicely. As to 
my rolling-pin it might be better not tospeak. I was brought 
up in an earnest temperance family where the sight of a 
whisky bottle would create intense consternation—still I know 


of nothing half as good for a rolling-pin, smooth and easy to 
clean and always to be found in profusion strewn every-where. 

As to provisions my bearings are taken most carefully, 
since I am a surveyor’s wife. I keep continuous memoranda 
of necessaries and extras. If a freighter can be found who 
can bring a large order from town the “may haves” and 
“must haves” go in together—otherwise, as is most often 
the case, only the necessaries can be sent for. 

Ordinary groceries come in good shape, but vegetables and 
fruit suffer severely from jolting over rocky roads. Even the 
firmest apples are so bruised and mangled by twenty miles 
freighting as to decay before reaching you. Perhaps the 
greatest inconvenience in cooking is lack of eggs. We can 
make one egg play the role of ten and one egg-shell do as 
much as five, we can make the classic flap-jacks without any 
eggs at all, but custard without them is very like porridge, 
and cake without eggs loses its identity. Fresh milk is of 
course unattainable, but condensed milk is preferable for 
coffee and all dishes requiring sugar as an ingredient, as the 
heat has no deleterious effect upon it. But in cooking fish, 
toast or in warming over meat, I know of nothing to eradi- 
cate completely the taste of sugar in the milk, although horse- 
radish and Worcestershire sauce may serve as partial anti- 
dotes. One mouthful of insipid, sweetened cod-fish, one is 
not liable to forget in a life-time. 

As to bread making there is so much difficulty in keeping 
yeast in this hot climate and so much annoyance in kneading 
bread out of doors, with dust and bugs flying about, the 
sooner dough can be mixed and baked the better. The nat- 
ural result is baking-powder biscuit or “fry-pan bread” as 
the miners dub it. This they make of flour, lard, salt and 
water, stirring it up in less than half the time it would take 
any other civilized person; then turning it out upon a bread- 
board, which in this case is a piece of tent canvas laid upon a 
smooth stone, they pat it into shape, roll it three inches thick, 
the size of the spider in which they intend to bake it and set 
it down upon the coals. This bakes on the bottom in about 
five minutes when it is slipped out of the spider, propped up 
edgewise in front of the fire, by a pointed stick, and in five 
minutes more it is browned most skillfully by letting the 
flames blow against the top of the loaf. 

There is probably nothing that we crave so much in this 
hot country as salad, something to substitute for the exces- 
sive meat diet, which is every-where the rule when fresh fruit 
and vegetables are not to be had. But the salad plants that 
Juliet Corson finds growing wherever she looks for them, 
have not materialized. I mistrust that some of the succulent 
cylindrical cactus might prove edible, but as no one cares to 
be experimented upon as to their possible innocuous or ob- 
noxious qualities, no important discoveries have been made 
up to date. 

Small game is abundant and delicious. Quail, rabbit and 
dove can be found in every locality, and venison is not diffi- 
cult to get when you can find some one who will take the 
trouble to hunt the deer. But how about the traditional 
beans and bacon? They area veritable snare and a delusion. 
Bacon is too hearty for 100° Fahrenheit, and beans have la- 
tent properties of indigestibleness never known to the aristo- 
cratic Boston baked bean. In nine cases out of ten the only 
water to be found near camp is so strongly alkaline that beans 
can not be made to cook, even if every device be used to 
soften the water and they be kept boiling from Sunday morn- 
ing to Saturday night. 

When beans and bacon, the old friends of the pioneer 
every-where but here, prove unreliable, what is then left todo 
but cry aloud for the camp cookery institute that will teach 
us how to draw milk and honey from these desert plains. 

—Helen Frances Bates, 
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EVEN-SONG. 


Hush thee, my baby, to rest! 

Fear not the night shadows, dear, 
Angels fond vigils are keeping, 
While little starlets are peeping, 
And my sweet baby is sleeping, 

Safe in her warm little nest. 


Baby is tired with play ; 
Mother is weary, love, too. 
After the day’s labor endeth, 
God from His throne of love bendeth, 
And, in His mercy, might sendeth, 
Giving new strength for the day. 


Sleep, little darling, so mild! 
Fainter the tender voice falls; 
Lullabies blend with her dreaming, 
Sweeter and holier seeming, 
While the soft moonlight is streaming 
Over the mother and child. 


—Katharine Hamilton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE GOVERNOR'S DINNER. 


In THE OLD CoLonrIAL Days. 


RS. STOWE begins her story of “ The 

Minister’s Wooing” with the an- 

nouncement that “ Mrs. Kate Scudder 

had invited Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 

Jones and Deacon Twitchel’s wife to 

take tea with her on the afternoon of 

June 2, A. D. 17—” I might begin 

this short sketch of an entertainment 

of one hundred and fifty years ago by 

saying that Madam Cutts sometime 

in the third decade of the last century, 

when the first John Wentworth was 

ruling over New Hampshire and his 

excellency Samuel Shute was royal governor of Massachu- 

setts, made a great dinner to which was invited all the 

colonial magnates of Kittery and Portsmouth. In fact, this is 

just what I should have done only that another has given a 

better account of the old-time entertainment than I could 

possibly do. My great grandmother, who was a young lady 

at that time just entering upon her belledom, was present at 

that dinner, and in her old age she wrote from memory a 

description of it, which, as a picture of the olden time has no 
little value. 

It is written on dark-colored crown paper in a small, 
cramped hand, and must be more than a hundred years old, 
for great grandmother Gerrish died soon after the close of 
the revolution. The memorandum with numberless other 
relics—old silver with the Cutts arms upon it, samplers, 
books and wearing apparel among which are the high-heeled 
shoes of Madam Cutts, a satin waiscoat embroidered with 
- silver of old Governor Cutts, the first of the royal governors 
of New Hampshire—are kept in an antique trunk in the 
library which is opened only occasionally for the purpose of 
seeing that all is well with the contents. The last time we 
looked the relics over I made a copy of the memorandum, 
and if any one wishes to know exactly how they did at a big 
dinner in New Hampshire in the days of George the First, 
and when Pope was writing the “ Essay on Man ” here it is 
as recorded by an eye-witness. My great grandmother’s 
journal : 


AT THE ISLAND, JULY 16, 1783. 
To-day while the house and all the land was still, and the 
men with the lads and lasses were away at the harvesting, 
and I sat alone (Prudence and Dorothy being in the kitchen) 


I chanced to look up from my spinning wheel through the 
open door across the creek towards Portsmouth. And some- 
thing, I scarce know what, carried me back through the 
years to the old time and the old scenes and the old faces 
when I was a girl. Was it the soporific of the hot, sluggish 
air, or the shining of the smooth water, or the glance of the 
roofs and spires of the city, or was it the smell of the hay 
wafted in from the new-mown fields? Most likely the last, 
for I remember it was the same season of the year—haying 
time—that the event happened which stands out the clearest 
in my mind, the day of the big dinner, the Governor’s dinner 
as we have always called it since. 

Sitting here now I can seem to hear the rush of the barges 
through the summer waters, and see the august throng of 
people that gathered that day at the hall, the sheen of the 
gold-laced and silver-laced coats and waistcoats, and the 
ornamented brocades, the stately bow and decorous gravity, 
can still see the admiring smile of the courtly Wentworth as 
he drank my health in one of those spiral-stemmed, mono- 
gram-engraved champagne glasses that were mother’s es- 
pecial pride, and which, when not in use always sat on the 
highest shelf of the parlor cupboard. Ah, well, who would 
ever think it was nigh on to sixty years ago ! 

What changes the years do bring? Who would have be- 
lieved then that we should ever have tired of King George’s 
rule. I hardly understood it all anyway, perhaps because 
I am a woman; but it was something about taxation, and 
representation. Well, now that it is well over I hope that 
the profit will be worth what it cost. It is almost like a new 
life this change from loyal subjects of the crown to a nation 
of freemen. New men have come upon the stage, the old 
men have gone. The names of General Washington, Franklin, 
Hancock, Stark and Langdon are in everybody’s mouth. In 
that old time it was Pepperell, Wentworth, Belcher and 
Shirley, none the less good men and true. 

The island remains unchanged, thank Heaven for that! 
The Cutts domain is as baronial as in the old time.* Very 
little change is visible anywhere. The oaken floor which it 
was mother’s rule to have daily rubbed with wax, still shines 
like mahogany, and the dear old crest and coat of arms that 
belonged to our family in England greet me where they are 
carved over the great fire-places ; yes, our little world seems 
to be set aside and has not yet fallen into the new ways of 
this strange age. Every night the drawbridge is taken up for 
safety as in the time of the Indian invasions, and every 
morning it is put down, connecting us with the main-land. 
We still keep and use our coach and barge, our silver with 
the armorial bearings and our array of servants. In doors 
and out the true English hospitality reigns still as in the good 
old days when the Cutts’ feasted the Pepperells and the 
Wentworths in our great dining-room where sixty guests 
could sit down at one time. 

And that reminds me of what I started to write about, the 
story of one of those stately dinners of the ancient time. Let 
me see, it was in the middle of July and mother’s birthday, 
and I think the year 1727. I was then nineteen and was just 
home from school at Boston, where I had been taught not 
only music, drawing and embroidery, but one day in every 
week was devoted to the manufacture of cake and pastry, and 
if I do say it, I could roll out pie-crust as light and flaky as 
feathers and white as snow. I Gould row a boat and ride a 
horse, too, with the best, and could put on asaddie without 

* Cutt’s, or Gerrish Island has an area of sixteen hundred acres. |The proprie- 
tors used to keep thirty cows, several hundred sheep, and their large old-fashioned 
house contained fifty rooms. They kept a pleasure boat, and every young lady 
had a horse and saddle of herown. They hada domestic chaplain ; had prayers 
every morning and evening in an apartment that they called the Chapel, hada 


steward and butler, and a household of twelve African slaves, and attended the 
Episcopal church at Portsmouth on Christmas, Easter and Good Friday. 
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help from any one. And I could make butter and cheese as 


well as mother. We used to make two cheeses a day and 
churn every morning. It was always a busy life at our island 
home, but I was glad to get back to it. 

It was while at Boston that I saw “tea” for the first time. 
I was invited by Betty Royall to visit her one afternoon, and 
at the supper table there sat Madam Royall entrenched 
behind a great silver tea-service, and a servant brought in 
the tea all hot tobe poured. I had never seen the beverage 
used before and scarcely knew how to act, but I waited until 
it was turned, and Mrs. Royall had added sugar and cream to 
her cup and raised it to her lips, when I followed her ex- 
ample. We drank it from the daintiest china imaginable. It 
pleased me so much that I purchased a pound of tea to carry 
home to mother, but it was a costly luxury, for I had to paya 
guinea a pound for it. Soon after father sent to England for 
a tea-service that had our arms engraved upon it, and he also 
purchased a set of china that was full as handsome as Madam 
Royall’s. 

We had so much family silver that I remember it took 
Chloe and Luce, our two African slave girls, a whole day to 
polish it at the time of the Governor’s dinner. What a busy 
week it was! We were in the midst of the haying season, too, 
but we managed to secure extra help from Kittery. Never 
were the big brick ovens kept busier than they werethen. It 
would have made some people’s eyes stare to see the pies 
and cakes and plum puddings that men pulled out of those 
ovens. The day before the entertainment, two hands had 
all they wanted to do to turn the spits in the kitchen for 
roasting the ducks, chickens and turkeys, which were to be 
served cold. Outside behind the garden wall an oven was 
bricked for roasting a hog which was put whole upon the 
spit ; this barbecue as they called it was to be served hot and 
would be the feature of the dinner. 

The day of the entertainment arrived—a bright, beautiful 
day with a good breeze. The house was in readiness from 
cellar to garret. The grass was rendered smooth and the 
walks that led to the house from the landing were beautifully 
graveled, each side of which Box had been planted. Several 
rose bushes which had been brought from England by 
Francis Champernoun, the first proprietor of the island, were 
in full bloom and their fragrance filled the air. Everybody 
in the house was dressed in their best. Father, everybody 
called him Major Cutts, was dressed in a suit of brown velvet 
laced with gold and a wig that would have covered two heads 
to-day. Mother wore a black damask, a lawn cap and hood, 
a white and silver stomacher, cuffs with double ruffles and 
velvet shoes with silver clasps. I remember that I was 
braced up in acrimson satin dress, sleeves as tight as the 
natural skin of the arm, and a waist formed by a bodice, 
worn outside, from whence the skirt flowed off and distended 
at the top by an ample hoop. On my neck and bosom a lace 
handkerchief was fastened in front by a large bosom pin. 
My shoes were of white kid with peaked toes and heels of 
two or three inches elevation, glittering with spangles, and I 
had on a pair of blue silk stockings. 

Our company began to arrive at eleven o’clock. A fiddler 
and a drummer were stationed at the landing to bid them 
welcome with “God Save the King!” It was a gay sight 
to see the old house in its holiday garb, the crowd of servants, 
the barges sweeping up to the wharf, several of them with 
African crews that were dressed in livery, and the rich cos- 
tumes of our visitors. What a stately company they were 
as they walked up to the house ! There were Governor Went- 
worth and his lady, he in blue velvet and she in white damask 
and tabby; Mr. Pepperell in a scarlet velvet suit and his 
wife a crimson tabby trimmed with silver ; Secretary Atkin- 
son in white satin breeches and coat and a blue corded silk 


waistcoat, and Madam Atkinson in a stiff gold colored satin 
dress, and Parson Adams in his silk cassock and his wife in 
a brown damask. There were sixty invited guests—all the 
elite of Portsmouth and Kittery. 

Upon entering they were entertained with cake and sack 
passed round by the servants on silver salvers. They re- 
mained seated a short time, gossiping and laughing, and 
finally broke up in small groups. Some danced upon the 
green, others walked about the island, visiting the stables 
and barns, and still others bad a little excursion on the water. 
At one o’clock the great gong summoned all to dinner. 

Our dining-room was a picture of old-time hospitality. 
The great table groaned under its weight of delicacies such 
as it seldom bore. At one end snapped and bristled the 
barbecue, which was done to perfection, while roasted 
chickens and turkeys, boiled hams and tongues were pa- 
raded at the other, flanked by pastry of various kinds and 
immense plum puddings, with ducks, custards, and fish 
caught from the water within an hour or two, lobsters, 
jellies and preserved fruits of several kinds. All but the 
sugar, wines and spirits, of which there were enough to 
have furnished twenty ordinary dinners, were the produce 
of the island. 

But the center of the table exhibited the grandest beauty 
of all. It was a silver tube tub, that would hold four gal- 
lons full of pancakes (flapjacks) rising from its rich and 
polished sides like an immense snow drift, for it was cov- 
ered from the base to the attic with powdered white 
sugar. A floating island, representing a ship in the sea, 
was stationed a little below. A large bowl of punch was 
handed round, and the ladies as well as the gentlemen did 
justice to the wine and cordials which were presented in 
flowing goblets. 

They sat two hours at the table, when chocolate and tea 
were announced upon the green before the door. After 
these refreshments many of the gentlemen smoked, and late 
in the afternoon, with an abundance of ceremony, bows and 
courtesies, the company bade us adieu, and Cutts’ Island 
settled once more into its accustomed pastoral quiet. And 
to think I’ve lived nearly sixty years since that time; why, it 
seems as if it was but yesterday that I listened to the grave, 
formal compliments of Governor Wentworth and blushed 
when Mr. Pepperell said he guessed that young Mr. Gerrish 
had an eye to the Cutts property. Well, they have all been 
dead these many years, governors and councilors and baronets 
and their stately dames, and I alone am left to tell the story 
of that old time. “ Sic transit gloria mundi” as our good old 
Parson Adams used to say. Mary Cutts GERRISH. 

—H, Maria George. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
STEEL PENS. 

Nearly all the steel pens used in this country are manu- 
factured here, though 20 years ago nearly all were imported. 
Now only the highest priced ones are imported. We use 
about 1,000,000 gross every year, which is not so large a 
number as might appear, considering that it represents fewer 
than three pens apiece for all the inhabitants. As many 
people who use them wear out a gross (144 pens) or more in a 
year, it is evident that there must be a great many who never 
use a steel pen at all. The pens are made of imported steel, 
which is preferred because of its more uniform quality. It is 
rolled into big sheets and cut into strips, after which it is an- 
nealed, rolled to the thickness required, then tempered and 
cut and stamped into pens. Much skill is required in all 
these operations and in those of finishing the pens for use. 
The manufacture and trade in steel pens has seen very little 
change for a generation. 
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PAINTING ON OHINA.—VI. 
FIRING. 

HOSE who make a success of dec- 
orating china will, many of them, 
soon desire to do their own firing. 
Aside from the interest and pleas- 
ure derived, where one has a port- 
able kiln, it is from an economical 
point of view, better to do your 
own firing. This is especially 
true if china must be shipped a 
long distance to be fired. Of 
course even the shipping of china 
may be made less expensive by 

waiting until you have a large number of pieces ready and 
then sending by freight. If your decorated ware is kept from 
damp and dust, some months may safely elapse before it is 
fired. I have done so, and then had the pieces come from 
the kiln with a beautiful glaze. 

There are three leading makes of portable kilns, all the in- 
ventions of women. Mrs. Fitch was, I think, the first suc- 
cessful inventor, and some years ago wrote me that she had 
successfully fired two thousand pieces in her own kilns. For 
fuel, charcoal had been used altogether, until about two years 
ago the gas kilns came into the market, and now a third, 
claiming to do the work with charcoal, gas or a “smokeless 
firing with coke” has been introduced. The cost of firing a 
charcoal kiln, ranges from twenty-five to fifty cents; the gas 
kilns, it is claimed, can be fired at a cost of twelve to fifteen 
cents. The smallest size kiln, will at one time fire twelve 
dinner plates of ordinary size, and the original cost is about 
fifteen dollars. Ali of these kilns can be ordered through the 
leading art dealers. 

We have heard some complaints in regard to gas kilns, but 
none against the charcoal. If, however, one lives in a city, 
by all means try the gas. 

The charcoal kiln, even of the smallest size, is a much 
larger and more ponderous affair than one would imagine 
from the description; the oven being only ten by twelve, 
seems small, but is in reality a large and heavy iron pot; add 
the outer space for the fire and beyond it, the outside circle of 
fire-brick and it becomes somewhat formidable ; especially if 
you have concluded, as did one lady, to use the box of an up- 
right piano for a shed. 

Some one has said, that it is as easy to burn china as it is to 
bake bread. Perhaps it is, but it is no easy matter to bake 
’ bread properly, until one knows how. Experience is, of 
course, the best teacher, but if experience results in the ruin 
of several beautiful pieces of china, it is apt to breed dis- 
couragement and lead one to brand asa fraud a very admir- 
able article. Once thoroughly understand your own kiln and 


you will be surprised at the amount of pleasure you find in it. | 


It may also be made a matter of profit if you choose to fire 
china for your artistic neighbors. 

My own first experience was not a pleasant one, resulting 
in the ruin of everything in the kiln excepting one plate, 
which was a freak, and a beauty. I donot remember what 
the colors were when this plate went into the kiln, but it came 
out with a highly glazed background of solid black, crackled 
with white, having on the rim a conventional design of small 
blue flowers with white leaves. 

I re-read all the directions in regard to the kiln, then being 
satisfied I had followed all, wrote a full account to the firm 
manufacturing the kilns. A kind, courteous reply came from 
the inventor herself. As the only color not destroyed was 
blue, it was proof that there was gas in the kiln, and the ques- 
tion was how it got there? At her request, I had the kiln 


tested; it was allright. She then wrote again, a long letter 
of explanation and encouragemént and I was induced to 
make a second attempt. This, and every other since, has 
been a success. I finally discovered that the first disaster 
had been my own fault, caused by making the preliminary 
fire for warming the oven with charcoal instead of wood. Be- 
cause it was my own fault, I give my experience, that it may 
deter others from making the same blunder. The charcoal 
made the kiln too hot and filled the oven with gas from the 
beginning. Very good directions come with the kilns, yet 
there are a few points one should know. My own practice in 
firing china is to wait until I have sufficient to fill the kiln; I 
then stack my china, with tissue paper between each piece, 
wrap the whole bundle in a soft cloth and again envelope it 
in a newspaper. I now place it in a moderately cool oven, 
leaving the oven door ajar. While my china is warming I 
wipe all dust from the kiln oven and warm it with a chip fire. 
By the time the chips are burned, the oven is usually warm. 
I endeavor to have china and kiln of about the same degree 
of heat. After my kiln is prepared, and the coals in the basket 
ready for lighting my fire, I bring my china from the oven 
without unwrapping to the kiln, and with my box of stilts be- 
side me, quickly take out a piece at a time and pack the kiln, 
taking care that no glazed edge of the china, by chance, 
touches the iron. If there are tiles they are to be placed on 
edge. Care must be taken in adjusting the top, and pipes, and 


all directions coming with the kilns must be exactly followed. 
After an hour for firing and three hours for cooling, I take out 
my china, and while it is slightly warm, polish each piece with 
a linen cloth. My china has always a beautiful glaze. 
Whatever kiln or fuel is used, the process is much the same. 
If care is taken in warming the kiln and also the china before 
the firing, and ample time given after the firing for the cool- 


ing, there is small danger of breakage. 

In these papers we have aimed to teach simply the decora- 
tion of table-ware with the Lacroix colors, merely referring to 
jeweling, relief gold, decorating with bronzes, enamels, and 
the new gonache colors. If the use of the Lacroix colors be 
thoroughly understood, other work will be comparatively easy. 

For those to whom turpentine or the oils are unpleasant, let 
us urge the use of the Hancock moist colors; the method is 
much the same, the medium only being different. The colors 
must be used a little stronger, and English china is recom- 
mended for them. Pupils usually find the grounds more diffi- 
cult to manage, as the colors dry rapidly. Endeavor to have 
all your work transparent looking, but distinct. 

You may now and again have failures; every one does, but 
if you are interested in your work, with ordinary care, there 


is no reason why you should not succeed. 
—Katherine Taylor. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OANNED OOD-FISH BALLS, 

A very promising industry is growing up at New York in 
the canning of cod-fish balls. The persons engaged in it ex- 
perimented for several years before they were able to put up 
the combination of fish and potatoes so that it would preserve 
its freshness and flavor, but perseverance conquered, and the 
product has met a good demand. The fish are carefully pre- 
pared for the canning, and butter is used instead of pork fat 
in making the mixture. Cod-fish balls have been held to be 
distinctively a New England dish, but these canned ones are 
shipped to all parts of the United States, and orders have 
been received from abroad. 


THE foolish, ugly, dull, impertinent, 

Are with their persons and their parts content. 

Nor is that all; so odd a thing is man, 

He most would be what least he should or can.—Congreve. 
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MY MOTHER'S HYMN. 


My Mother’s Hymn! I hear it now, 
As through the trees above her home, 
The night wind whispering soft and low, 
Like angel music seems to come, 


And waft upon my ravished ear— 
In strains as from the harps of gold, 
And seraph voices sweet and clear— 
The hymn she sung so oft of old. 


How many times my hands have pressed 
For her the throbbing organ keys 

To that dear tune she loved the best, 
Sweetest of sacred melodies. 


And as I struck ‘*‘ Ward’s”’ well-loved chords, 
A far-off look came to her eyes, 

Her sweet voice trembling through the words, 
“ How blest the righteous when he dies.” 


How blest the righteous, oh, how blest, 
When freed from earthly toil and pain, 

The spirit leaves the expiring breast, 
With Christ forever-more to reign. 


“So fades a summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er;” 
So sped her soul, at close of day, 

To loved ones on the other shore. 


And when we laid her form away, 
No more to greet our mortal eyes, 
We sung to “‘ Ward” above her clay, 
“ How blest the righteous when he dies.” 


—Essie M. Howell. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“ WASH-LADIES.” 


AN EMERGENCY AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


HEN Deacon Granby informed us, 
one morning, the second year after 
’ father’s death, that the Coppleton 
Bank was “broke,” we could not, 
at first, understand the signification 
of the term; nor did we realize, to 
its full extent, the misfortune which 
had befallen us, until we found that 
the few dollars Marian happened 
to have in her purse, for incidental 
household expenses, was all the 
money we could callourown. Our 
little patrimony, the income of 
which had barely sufficed to lift us above actual poverty, was 
gone,—it had been recklessly squandered by the bank’s 
trusted cashier, whose propensity for luxuries and specula- 
tion had ruined hundreds of hard-working men and women. 
We were not so unfortunate as many of the depositors, for 
we still had our home,—the dear old homestead which had 
sheltered generations of Pettigrews. But to exist, one must 
have something in addition to a house,—somewhat wherewith 
to buy clothes and furnish sustenance for the body. Deacon 
Granby, who was our nearest neighbor, and who, by reason of 
his propinquity, and our unprotected condition as “lone fe- 
males,” had constituted himself our adviser on all matters of 
business, suggested “ raisin’ garding sass” to sell to the ho- 
tels at Fairford. But, as our little kitchen garden was only 
large enough to grow the vegetables and small fruits we used 
ourselves, “ truck-farming ” was voted to be an incorrect so- 
lution of the vexatious problem, what to do fora living. For 
two whole days we seriously considered strawberry culture, 
and borrowed all the available books on the subject, but, at 
the close of the second day, we decided that the risks would 
be too great. We should have to rent a largér plot of ground 


worms, or grass-hoppers, or whatever is the pest which is det- 
rimental to the success of a berry crop, might prevent our 
realizing anything from our venture the first season, then 
what? 

“No, we must think of something,” said our wise Marian, 
“that will require no capital to start. If only we weren’t such 
dunces !” 

But we were, alas! We were not clever enough to teach 
school, like so many reduced gentlewomen; not one of us 
could go beyond the “ Rule of Three,” if, indeed, we could 
go that far! and I doubt very much if we could have told the 
difference between a microbe and a megatherium, or whether 
a polliwig and a plesiosaurus were identical, or the contrary. 
Prue, who had been two terms at the Fairford academy, 
was the cleverest, as well as the youngest and prettiest of the 
three of us. She could play fairly well on the “instrument,” 
as everybody in Torrington called the parlor organ, but her 
knowledge of music was too limited for her to think of taking 
pupils. Marian could sing “like the cherry-bims,”’ to quote 
our neighbor and adviser, the deacon, but, although her voice 
was Clear as a flute, and she could lead the singing at meet- 
ing, she scarcely knew the difference between a sharp and a 
flat. Teaching music, therefore, was no more the answer to 
the vexed question than was school-teaching or gardening. 

Marian and Prue could do all sorts of plain and fancy sew- 
ing; they could make dresses, embroider impossible birds, 
and beasts, and flowers; they could net and knit, and crochet, 
but there was no demand in our village for Kensington mon- 
strosities, or any kind of fancy work,—our village folk had 
yet to be “educated up” to zxsthetic art,—and evéry family 
made its own gowns, and did its own knitting. As for my 
own accomplishments, it would have puzzled a civil service 
examiner to determine them. Like so many young women of 
my class, I knew a little of many things, useful and otherwise, 
but not enough of any one thing to justify my teaching it to 
others. But we must do something or starve. 

We would not separate unless we could not helpit. One 
of our neighbors—a Bildad in petticoats—suggested that we 
rent or sell. our house and “live out ;” we couldn’t bear the 
thought of parting with our father’s home. Besides, the 
neighboring village of Fairford, with its lately discovered 
medicinal springs, had—so to speak—broken Torrington’s 
nose; the city people, who, in former years, had sought the 
repose and quiet of our picturesque hills, had transferred their 
preferences, and their envy-inspiring toilets, to Fairford 
Springs, and real estate was not now in demand. For the 
same reason, “keeping boarders,” that last resource of many 
impecunious householders, was not any more a remunerative 
occupation. 

Matters had arrived at a serious crisis,—we were in the 
same unfortunate condition as the boy who was after the 
woodchuck,—the butcher’s cart had not stopped at our gate 
for over three months, when, one day in early June, Marian 
announced her intention of applying to the proprietor of the 
Fairford Hotel for a situation as waitress. “Uncle Si. Hig- 
gins,” as the worthy boniface was called by everybody in that 
region, was an old friend and schoolmate of father’s. His 
memory had not been impaired by prosperity; the springs 
discovered on his land had not, as in many instances of 
sudden success, proved lethean waters, for he remained the 
same kind-hearted, genial “Uncle Si.” of his less opulent 
days. 

“ A waitress? O, Marian,” gasped our dainty Prue. 

“Yes, my dear, a waitress, to the tune of three dollars a 
week, and an amplitude of good things to eat,” promptly re- 
torted Marian. 

“What will our folks say? By ‘our folks’ I mean the resi- 


than our garden, and then the birds, or a drouth, or cut- 


dents of Torrington.” 
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“Whatever they please, as they generally do,” indepen- 
dently responded the would-be waitress. ‘We are too poor, 
and I am too hungry for something besides baked beans, to 
care for anybody’s opinion.” 

Prue, who had been in a brown study, here emerged from 
it to say: 

“Tf Uncle Si. will give me a ‘chance ’—as they say around 
here—I, too, am ready to join the well-fed band of waitresses. 
The very thought of the flesh pots of the Fairford Hotel 
kitchen makes me ravenous,” 

Then I began: “Well, if you two are going, I don’t see 
why I may not as well go with you,” but Marian inter- 
rupted me. 

“No, Beth, you must stop at home and take care of the 
house. Prue and I shall want to run over whenever we can 
get aspare moment, and we will always fetch you some of the 
goodies, depend upon it!” 

So it was decided that they two should go to Fairford for 
the summer, and so sure were we that the momentous ques- 
tion was at last answered, that you may imagine Prue’s and 
my own consternation and disappointment when Marian re- 
turned from Fairford and met our eager “Well, what suc- 
cess?” with the dampening “Uncle Si. doesn’t need any 
more table girls; he engaged all his help for the summer last 
month.” 

She enjoyed our blank looks for a moment, then added: 
“But I have decided on something better than waiting at 
table. Come up to my room and I'll tell you all about it.” 

“Don’t you want something to eat?” I asked with elder 
sisterly solicitude. 

“Beans?” with a disdainful uplifting of her brows and a 
scornful curl of her red lips. “No, thank you! If you had 
seen the luscious chicken-pie, and the oysters, and the de- 
licious 

“Oh, stop!” interposed Prue from the head of the stairs, 
“Do you want to drive me mad? Tell us, instead, how you 
mean to rescue us from the bean slough.” 

“Well,” began Marian, when we were comfortably seated 
in her room,—Prue and I on the bed and Mally in her low 
rocker,—“I went to the hotel, and when Uncle Si. told me he 
didn’t need any more table girls—that’s what he calls them— 
1 felt as if our last hope was gone. He saw how disappointed 
I was,.and said: ‘I'll tell you, Mally, gal, what you’d ought 
to do; take in washin’.’” 

“Washing?” in unison echoed Prue and I, our accent and 
expression indicating our disdain. 

“Yes. Just wait, and you will view the occupation—pro- 
fession if you prefer!—in a less scornful light.” Here she 
stopped to take the pins from her hair, which fell in heavy, 
blue-black masses over her shoulders, and framed a face al- 
most as lovely as Prue’s. “Uncle Si.,” she resumed, “says 
there isn’t a laundress in Fairford that can ‘do up the com- 
pany’s fixens,’” mimicing Uncle Si.’s nasal tone and manner 
of speech. “ ‘Now, Mally, gal,’ he said, ‘I jes’ seem to know 
how bad you want suthin’ to do, an’ I know thet you an’ them 
sisters of yourn air jes’ that persnickety ’bout your own clo’se, 
—why, you allus look jes’s if you’d stepped out a band-box. 
Now, why shouldn’t you do up the company’s fine frocks an’ 
things, I want to know? There's lots more money in washin’ 
then in waitin’ on the table, an’ they both begin with a w,’ he 
added with that funny twinkle in his left eye.” 

“If we lived in Fairford instead of Torrington, we might 
try washing,” I said. 

“* Your livin’ in Torrington don’t matter a mite,’ said Uncle 
Si. ‘Jared Hamar’ll kerry the clo’se back’ard an’ for’ard in 
his mail coach, which you can pay him for doin’. The board- 
ers pays handsome for laundry work, an’ you can have all 
you'll want to do,’ And so, sisters mine,” concluded Mally, 


“T just decided at once that we would try it; we can’t use our 
heads, let us be thankful that we are able to use our hands!” 

“We shall become round-shouldered and hump-backed,” 
moaned Prue. “Our own clothes are not hard to do, but to 
hang all day long, and every-day, over the wash-tub or the 
ironing-table—” 

Marian’s buoyant tones interrupted my objecting speech: 

“T don’t intend that we girls shall do anything but the 
finest ironing. After my conversation with Uncle Si. I drove 
on to West Fairford, and engaged Roxanna Haines and her 
sister Almira to help us with the laundry work. They were 
glad enough of the chance, for the lobster canning will cease 
next week. Roxy and her sister will do all the washing, we 
three can manage the ironing, and so, my dears, the vexed 
problem is solved. What does it signify how one earns one’s 
bread, so it’s honestly got? and washing clothes for the city 
boarders is quite as respectable as waiting on them.” 

“ But the name; washer-women,” sighed Prue, with a woe- 
begone expression on her pretty face. 

“ Wash-ladies then, if that will suit you any better, or better 
still, flat-iron and fluting artists!” - 

The first basket of clothes sent over from the Fairford 
Hotel belonged to a wealthy family from New York. There 
were several dainty gowns among the lot, and we succeeded 
so well with them—they looked so pretty, great billows of 
misty muslin and lace, and they smelled so grassily fresh and 
sweet—that the delighted owners sent us, the very next day, 
six white gowns that were “yalla as a duck’s foot,” Roxy 
Haines said, to bleach and do up. 

Those gowns established the reputation of the “ Torrington 
Laundry,” or “ Pettigrew Washery,” as Prue had dubbed our 
undertaking, and in less than three weeks we had as much 
work as the two able-bodied women, Roxy and her sister, 
could do. 

And so the days passed, to the merry rub-a-dub of the wash- 
boards; from early morning until late afternoon, Prue and 
Marian and I wielded the flat and fluting irons, and with 
cheerful hearts, for we could be sure of enough money 
to see us comfortably through the winter, while our rep- 
utation as capable “ wash-ladies” would bring us customers 
another year. 

One day we were ironing away with a will at some things 
which had to be sent home that evening. We were singing, 
—or rather, Mally and Prue were, while I joined my croak to 
their melodious voices whenever I could catch the air,—for 
work seemed to go the easier and faster when there was music. 

“Girls!” suddenly exclaimed Prue from her table by the 
window, “Girls, look here! do you suppose the owner of this 
lovely skirt could be any relation to that wretch who robbed 
the Coppleton bank ?” 

Before her question was concluded Mally and I were by 
her side, examining the dainty cambric garment. 

“T wonder if this Briggs can be related to our Briggses?” 
mused Marian, passing her reddened finger over the indelible 
characters marked on the cambric. 

“Not likely,” I responded, going back to my fluting iron. 
“*QOur Briggses,’ as you call them, are all safely over the 
border, where the laws of the United States can't prevent 
their having a good time with their ill-gotten wealth.” 

“T didn’t suppose it was any of that identical family,” said 
Prue, “but I should like to know’if they are any kin. Ugh! 
how warm it is. 

‘From Greenland’s icy mountains,’ ” 
she began in her clear treble, to which Mally joined her se- 
raphic notes, while I whistled the best alto I could muster. 

When the things were ironed, Prue, who had heretofore 
studiously avoided being seen on the bleaching-ground, or 
anywhere near the clothes-baskets, surprised us by announc- 
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ing that she was going to borrow Deacon Granby’s buggy and 
drive with the clothes to Fairford. 

“One of you can come with me, if you like,” she said. “I 
dare say there will be room enough for two of us and the 
clothes-hamper.” 

But neither Marian nor I cared to take the long ride, so the 
child started off by herself, promising to return as quickly as 
it would be possible to urge old Debby, the rather indolent 
mare, over the eight miles of road between Torrington and 
Fairford. 

It was eleven o’clock when we heard the sound of wheels, 
for which we had been listening most anxiously for more than 
an hour. We hurried to the gate, and looking down the long 
street which, in the bright moonlight, was almost as light as 
day, were surprised and alarmed to see the Deacon’s buggy 
and ¢wo steeds,—Debby in the shafts and the second horse 
following closely behind the buggy. 

“Something has happened,” whispered Mally, with white 
lips, while my heart stood still with the fear and anxiety I felt 
for our darling. 

“There are two persons in the buggy,” again gasped Marian. 
“Oh! I wonder what has happened? Prue? Prue?” she 
called, opening the gate and running fleetly toward the ap- 
proaching vehicle, “what is the matter? are you ill—hurt ?” 

“No, no, I’m all right, Mally—don’t be alarmed,” re- 
sponded our darling’s sweet tones, and the next minute the 
buggy drew up in front of the gate, and a young man, clad in 
riding dress, sprang to the ground and helped Prue to alight. 
“ My sisters, Mr. Brandon,” she said, waving her hand toward 
me and Marian, who were staring in amazement at the appa- 
rition of the booted, and spurred young gentleman standing, 
hat in hand, beside our pretty Prue. 

He bowed politely, then said to Prue: 

“Shan’t I drive your horse to the stable, Miss Pettigrew?” 

“Thanks, no,” interposed Prue, “the team does not belong 
to us.” 

“Then let me take it home,” courteously interrupted the 
young man. 

“Oh, no; it is only a few steps across the street,—one of 
my sisters will take Debby to the barn,” answered Prue, with 
evident embarrassment. “I am already too greatly indebted 
to you for coming home with me.” 

“Pray don’t mention the trifling service,” hastily returned 
Mr. Brandon. “I shall never forgive myself for the fright 
our reckless riding must have given you. You will allow me 
to call to-morrow to inquire how you are?” 

“Not—not to-morrow,” stammered Prue. The poor child 
remembered how busy we should be on the morrow with a 
great basketful of frills and furbelows to iron. 

“Then Thursday?” he was beginning when Roxanna 
Haines and her sister, who had been waiting up to hear what 
had detained their favorite, came running from the house 
and unceremoniously cut short the young man’s urging. 

“For goodness sake, tell a body what’s happened to the 
child?” demanded Roxy. 

“T shall call on Thursday,” said Mr. Brandon, bowing to 
each of us in turn, then he mounted his horse and rode away. 

“Well, Prudence Pettigrew, junior member of the ‘ Firm,’” 
with mock severity demanded Marian, “what do you mean 

by such conduct? Who is Mr. Brandon? where did you be- 
come acquainted with him, and why did he come home with 
you?” 

“First take Debby home, then I’ll tell you,” answered the 
culprit, reluctantly withdrawing her gaze from the moonshiny 
street, along which resounded the clattering hoofs of the van- 
ishing horse and his rider. 

“Now proceed with your explanation,” said Marian, when 
we were all gathered in the sitting-room, Roxanna and Al- 


mira as eager to hear as were Marian and I, the child’s sisters. 

“Well,” began Prue, “I delivered the hamper to Uncle Si., 
and learned from him that the Juliet and Virginia Briggs, 
stopping at the hotel are related to the bank.” 

“To the bank ?” laughingly queried Marian. 

“You know what I mean,” retorted Prue. “The young 
women are the nieces of Mr. John Briggs, the president of the 
defunct Coppleton bank, and, consequently, the cousins of 
the fugitive cashier. They are travelling with an aunt, who is 
a wealthy widow.” 

“Well, that is singular!” observed Marian. 

“What is? that the aunt is wealthy, or a widow?” quizzi- 
cally interrogated Prue whose face was beaming with a new 
light. 

“No, that you should have guessed who the girls are. 
you haven’t told us about your knight errant.” 

“T was coming to that part of my adventure,” responded 
Prue, blushing. “I was driving slowly along the cliff road, 
admiring the lovely moonlight effect among the trees, and 
never dreaming of meeting any one at that hour, when, sud- 
denly, I heard a clattering of hoofs, and a hallooing that 
would have done credit to a band of wild Indians on the war 
path, and before I could turn Debby to one side of the road, 
to let the riders pass, they were on me, and over me, and 
Debby was so frightened she stood straight up on her hind 
legs and pawed the air like a wildcat.” 

“King-dom-come!” in a horrified tone ejaculated Roxy, 
“an’ you wusn’t killed dead ?” 

“No, but I came near going over the cliff,” resumed Prue 
with ashudder. “When Debby got tired pawing the air she 
began to waltz, and backed so dangerously near the edge of 
the cliff that I jumped out of the buggy and fell on my arm—” 

“ An’ broke it?” interrupted Almira. 

“No, only bruised it considerably. I thought at first that 
it was broken, it pained so dreadfully. One of the riders— 
there were five men and three young ladies—had jumped 
from his horse when Debby began her fandango, and he 
caught her just as the hind wheel was going over the edge of 
the cliff. How he managed to save the mare is a mystery to 
me. He must be very strong,” she added as if to herself. 

“Served the old hoss jes’ right ef she hed got her neck 
broke !—no business to take to dancin’ jigs at sech a time!” 
muttered Roxanna. 

“Guess you would hev stood up on your hind legs, too, an’ 
pawed like Debby, ef a pa’cel of ejets hed rid hollerin’ all 
over you,” in a tone of reproof responded Almira. 

“T never did admire them circus-minded beasts,”’ mumbled 
Roxy, while I was asking: 

“What did they mean by making such a noise ?” 

“They were racing, and did not suppose any one would be 
on the road at that time of night.” 

“Ejets!” contemptuously ejaculated Almira, rising and 
lighting herlamp. “’ Pears to me es them rusticators allus 
doos git plum crazy when they’re turned loose in the kentry. 
Come on to bed, Roxanny; we’ve got right smart work to do 
‘fore sun up.” 

“Was Mr. Brandon the hero of Debby’s rescue ?” inquired 
Marian when Roxy and Almira were gone to bed. 

“ Yes,—he—he—insisted on driving me home when he 
found that my arm was hurt. Just think, girls, it’s my right 

arm,” she added quickly, as if she desired to turn our thoughts 
from the hero of her adventure, “I am afraid I shall not be 
able to do my share of the ironing to-morrow.” 

“Never mind,” returned Marian. “We are only too glad 
that the accident was not more serious.” 

“T wonder if he will call to-day?” 


But 


—S. Boggs. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OUR EVERY-DAY FRUIT. 

“Come let us plant the apple tree, 

Cleave the tough greenward with the spade, 

Wide let the hollow bed be made; 

There gently lay the roots, and there, 

Lift the dark mould with kindly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly.” 

s) HERE is something pathetic in the loneli- 
ness of an orchard in winter. The last 
echo of the “ Harvest home” has died 
away, leaving a silence as unbroken as 
in the depth of a forest. Deserted by 
birds and by blossoms the spot is as 
dreary as some retired sea-shore. The 
trees standing at regular intervals in 
straight rows make an orderly appear- 
ance. Each tree is much like its neigh- 
bor. Standing before the winter wind, 
stubborn and unyielding, sturdy re- 
sistance speaks in every twist and turn of the gnarled boughs. 
A young apple tree may defiantly wave its branches in the 
North wind, but a few seasons bring wisdom and it will stand 
sullenly before the roughest gale. How seldom do we hear 
of a winter too severe for the apple tree! A season that will 
dwarf and kill other fruits is borne by the apple with charac- 
teristic hardihood. 

But winter past and what a transformation is seen in the 
orchard! The buds swell and open noiselessly. The flush 
of new birth steals gently over the gray cheek of last year’s 
death. Annually we see anew the mystery of the resurrection. 
Myriads of blossoms nestle in numberless little clusters that 
cling to the ends of the smallest twigs and the whole tree is 
enveloped in a veil of beauty. The memory of an orchard in 
bloom remains with us, as subtile a dream as the fragrance it 
held. The heart must long have been schooled to indiffer- 
ence, that does not feel a thrill of delight on seeing a fruit 
tree in bloom, a sight prophetic of things to come, the scene 
rivaled only by an orchard in October, so often pictured as a 
symbol of peace and plenty. 

What other fruit is so faithful to us all the year, through the 
short life of the early summer apple, the later rosy-cheeked 
fruit, the golden fall varieties, the spicy kinds of winter, and 
last of all the dusky russet, which only leaves us to give place 
to the plump harvest apple. In the story of the fall of man 
from his moral orbit, tradition gives the apple a conspicuous 
part, a place of such doubtful repute, that all true friends of 
the fruit like to remember that an apple was instrumental in 
discovering the moving of the world in its physical orbit. 

Around this fruit many fables cluster. The story of Eris, 
who simply because she was not invited to a wedding feast, 
threw an apple marked “ to the fairest,” before Juno, Venus, 
and Minerva, and so caused the Trojan war, is familiar to 
most school-children. Apples were used to tempt Tantalus. 
Swiss legends link the apple with William Tell’s heroic skill. 
A spray of apple blossoms, was, by the Ancients, awarded for 
excelling in singing. Coming down to later days, and more 
authentic accounts, it was an apple tree which shaded John- 
son when he made his surrender ending the rebellion. A tree 
in Litchfield, Ct. bore one hundred bushels of apples the year 
it was a hundred years old, surely a goodly record of a life 
spent for others, The name of the “ Baldwin” is familiar 
throughout this country and many others. The admirers of 
this variety erected a monument on the site of the old original 
tree. While admiring the granite shaft, one thinks of the 
more than one hundred thousand living monuments scattered 
far and wide, each annually decked with so many floral 
wreaths. 

The apple has inspired our American poets to write several 


songs of home. Bryant pictures the future of the tree he 
plants. Holland, in “Bitter Sweet,” brings freshly to mind 
the apple store in the old homestead. Whittier recalls the 
part an apple takes in fireside gatherings: 
* And for the winter fireside meet, 

Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row.” 

With a supply of apples in store, we keep the summer with 
us, there is the fresh green of May leaves, the warmth of red 
June skies, the golden color of summer sunshine, and there a 
reflection of Autumn tints. The sight or the fragrance of an 
apple will sometimes bring back scenes of many years ago. 
Recalling summer days when life seemed one long play-time ; 
autumn sunsets and winter evenings, the noon hour in the 
little school-house when the rosiest apple was selected for 
some girlish sweetheart. Memories as pure and sweet as the 
blossoms that still come year after year in the old orchard. 
As the seasons come and go, the tint and fragrance of flower 
and flavor of fruit is ever the same, though hearts may change 
and fortune may be fickle. 

“ But,” says the busy housewife, “ such thoughts are not of 
every-day use in this work-a-day world. Contemplating an 
orchard in bloom will never prepare the dessert or satisfy the 
hungry man.” 

Very true. One must use this mine of riches wisely and it 
is a source of good health and comfort to her family. With 
intelligent forethought apples may be served at every meal 
during the year without becoming a wearisome repetition. It 
is more satisfactory to have a greater variety with a lesser 
amount of each kind, than a large quantity of only four or five 
kinds. Keep ina cellar or storehouse, cool and well aired, 
or the fruit acquires a musty taste. To lengthen the season 
of any one kind of apple, pack some in thoroughly dry, stiff 
oats or in dry oak leaves. If purchased, packed in barrels, 
the cream of the fruit will be found in the upper few layers. 
Set these aside for table use, if a perishable variety, wrap 
each apple in soft paper and the shape and flavor will be 
longer preserved. Many winter apples remain hard and un- 
eatable while in a cool place; take a small quantity weekly 
and keep in a warm closet or near a chimney to mellow. 

While careful to have fresh apples always ready for the 
table we still remember that a very large proportion are 
cooked before using. To this the wise housekeeper gives 
attention, and so varies the cooking that they do not come on 
to the table twice in the same week prepared in precisely the 
same way. ‘Tart apples are usually preferred for cooking. 
Sweet apples stewed are not inviting, but baked they are a 
delicacy and for pickling they are equal to the pear or peach. 
One variety of apple may be varied by the use of different 
spices or flavorings; nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, (in very 
small quantities) lemon, or ginger. A fruit flavor is best ob- 
tained by adding a little fruit jelly, just before taking from 
the fire. A large tablespoonful of grape or currant jelly, to a 
quart of preserved or boiled apples makes a delicate dish. 
Preserved quince is a rich flavoring, one quince and a little of 
the syrup will flavor a quart of apples. The spices, nutmeg, 

cinnamon and cloves require thorough cooking, also ginger 
root, (which is the best way to use ginger with fruit). Any 
extract should be added when the apples are quite cold, jelly 
or preserve, a few minutes before:the apples are taken from 
the fire. The apple deserves a generous number of pages in 
the cook book; a few simple recipes will serve as a starting 
point for young housekeepers who will add to it as their 
inventive genius makes new discoveries. 

Apple Sauce. 

One of the most simple of ways to cook apples, but simple as 
it is, few can prepare a really good dish of sauce. Pare and quar- 


ter, cover with water that has been sweetened, keep the stew kettle 
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covered very closely, do not stir but shake the kettle occasionally, 
when the fruit can be readily pierced with a broom straw it is done, 
let it cool in the kettle, still keeping closely covered. If the sauce 
is to be smooth, cook in the same way, but just before taking up 
beat thoroughly to break all pieces. Apple sauce ready for table 
use or pies, may be preserved by putting it in hot jars and sealing 
atonce. As jars are emptied early in winter, fill while good cook- 
ing apples are in season. Boiled apples: Pare well shaped apples 
and cook as for sauce. Boil apples without paring and they make 
a pleasant variety. Cook until] the skin breaks. 

Apple Meringue Pudding. 

One pint of stewed apple, three eggs, the yolks and whites beaten 
separately. One-half cup of sugar and one teaspoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of nutmeg and cinnamon mixed. Sweeten, spice 
and while the apple is hot, stir in the butter, and a little at a 
time the yolks of the eggs. Pour in a buttered dish and bake ten 
minutes. Cover without taking from the oven with a meringue 
made of the whites of the eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
flavor with lemon. Bake a light brown and serve cold with cream. 
Baked Apple Pudding. 

Six large firm pippins or bell flower apples, (grated), three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one-half cupful of sugar, four eggs, the yolks 
and whites beaten separately, and the juice of one lemon. Cream 
the butter and sugar, stir in the yolks, lemon, grated apple and 
lastly the whites. Brown in the oven, serve cold with cream. 
Apple Bread Pudding. 

Butter thin slices of bread, pare off the crust and line the bottom 
of a pudding-dish, pour on boiling water as much as the bread will 
absorb readily. Grate tart, juicy apples, put in a layer an inch thick, 
sprinkle with sugar and spice, fill the dish with alternate layers of 
bread and grated apple. Bake one-half hour and serve warm with 
the following 
Sauce. 

Rub one-half cupful of sugar, (powdered is the best) and one 
tablespoonful of butter toa cream. Wet one large teaspoonful of 
flour with cold water, add one teacupful of boiling water and let it 
simmer gently ten minutes. When ready for the sauce strain the 
flour mixture through a flour sieve onto the butter and sugar, stir- 
ring briskly, add flavoring ; vanilla is best. 

Apple Custard Meringue. 

Pare six large tart apples for sauce, while hot stir in a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. When cold add one cupful of powdered 
cracker crumbs, yolks of three eggs well beaten, and one cupful of 
sweet milk, (or cream), sweeten with one-half cupful of sugar, and 
flavor with one-half teaspoonful of lemon. Pour into a buttered 
dish, bake one-half hour and cover without drawing from the oven 
with a meringue made of the beaten whites and two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Serve cold with cream. 

Sliced Apple Pudding. 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of arrow-root with one pint of cream; 
add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, put in a stewpan and place over 
the fire until it boils. Stice apples enough to fill a large dish, lay- 
ing them in with alternate layers of apple, sugar and flakes of 
butter; pour on a tumblerful of jam as next layer, and over all the 
mixture of arrow-root. Bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 
Sago Apple Pudding. 

Pare and halve six tart apples, lay in a deep dish and sugar 
plentifully. Soak one-half cupful of sago in two cupfuls of cold 
water for one hour, pour the sago and water over the apples, grate 
nutmeg over all and bake slowly until the apples are thoroughly 
done. Serve cold with cream. 

Apple Suet Pudding. 

One cupful of suet, chopped very fine, one and one-half cupfuls 
of sweet milk, one cupful of sugar and one-half teaspoonful of nut- 
meg. Two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, two cupfuls of apple 
chopped very fine and flour to make a batter as stiff as can be stir- 
red with a spoon. Add the baking-powder last. Pour into a 
buttered dish and steam two hours, serve hot with any rich sauce. 
Apple Custard Pie. 

Beat up three eggs with one-half cup of sugar, add them to one 
and one-half cupfuls of stewed apple, (cold) and add gradually a 
pint of milk to the mixture; season with nutmeg, line a pie-plate 
with crust, fill with the custard and bake. 


Apple and Rice Pudding. 

Pare and core tart cooking apples to fill a pudding-dish. Boila 
teacupful of sugar with half a pint of water and put in the apples 
to simmer, not long enough to break. Take a teacupful (or more) 
of cold boiled rice, fill the apples and spaces between with rice, 
pour the syrup over all, fill up with boiling milk, bake about half 
an hour and serve hot. 

Apple Short Cake. 

Bake pie crust in layers, spread between with a well sweetened 
apple sauce, serve hot with cream beaten to a stiff froth. 
Apple Fritters. 

One pint of sour milk, with a tablespoonful of melted butter 
added to it, one well-beaten egg, a pinch of salt and a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in boiling water. Add flour enough to make a 
stiff batter. Chop fine a dozen tart apples, mix with the batter and 
fry in hot lard, like doughnuts, by the large spoonful. (Dip the 
spoon into the boiling lard, then into the batter and it will not 
stick to it.) Serve hot with sugar. 

Fried Apples. 

Pare sound apples, slice them half an inch thick, remove the 
cores without breaking the slices, fry them in hot butter until ten- 
der, serve on slices of hot toast, with powdered sugar dusted over 
the apples. 


Apples Fried with Sausage. 

Cut tart apples in halves mid-way between stem and blossom 
end. Lay a piece on each sausage placed in a frying-pan. Cover 
and place on the back of the stove where they will fry slowly. Re- 
move the apples to turn the sausage, and replace leaving until the 
sausage is thoroughly cooked. Serve as they are cooked, the 
gravy going to the table in a separate dish. 

Pickled Apples. 

Sweet apples are best for pickles. Pare, core and quarter the 
fruit. Take one quart of good cider vinegar, dissolve in it four and 
one-half pounds of sugar, boil two minutes, add cinnamon and 
cloves to taste, put into the vinegar as much of the prepared fruit 
as will cook conveniently, stew slowly until the fruit can readily be 
pierced by a fork, skim out the fruit and stew more, place the fruit 
in a jar and pour over all the boiling vinegar that remains. The fruit 
must be entirely covered by the liquid. Keep the jar closely 
covered. 

Preserved Apples. 

Pare, core and quarter twelve large apples, not tart apples, nor 
very sweet, make a syrup of one pound of sugar and one pint of 
water and boil, put in as much apple as will cook without breaking, 
cook until tender, after all are done, add to the liquid two cups of 
sugar and stew ten minutes slowly. Pour over the apples and 


cover closely. 
—Content Greenleaf. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FLIES. 

Pyrethrum powder, when it can be obtained fresh and pure 
(which is rather difficult, by the way), serves an excellent pur- 
pose in getting rid of flies from the house. It should be 
blown about a closed room with a powder bellows or thrown 
about with the hand, and the flies will soon “take sick” and 
die. The yellow dust which the powder makes on the furni- 
ture can easily be brushed off and that on the carpet can be 
swept up. If used in moderation (and a very large quantity 
at once is unnecessary) no danger need be apprehended from 
it, and it is one of the surest means known of getting rid of 
the pests when once they have swarmed into the house. Fly 
papers are a nuisance. Camphor-gum burned on a stove or 
volatilized over a lamp is recommended as an excellent means 
of driving away both flies and mosquitoes. 


JupGE not the workings of his brain, 
And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dull eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought by some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield.— Proctor. 
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Original in Goop HousSEKEEPING. 
A SIX O’OLOOK TEA. 


** VARIETY IS THE SPICE OF LIFE.”’ 


OSPITALITY is one of the graces of 
social life that devolves upon all who 
receive and accept thoughtful remem- 
brances of friends and acquaintances. 
It may be extended with all the glitter 

f and formality of wealth and rigid ob- 

MA, servance of propriety, or it may be 

wep given by a cordial warmth of welcome, 

and a pleasant and thoughtful pre- 

paration on the part of the hostess 

for the entertainment of her guests. 

Cards are an unfailing source of amuse- 

Yi ment to lovers of the game, and no 

eng matter what other provision has been 

made can always be furnished to those 

who prefer this above all else, but no 

one likes to have their “Teas” an exact copy of some other, 
and we are often at our wit’s end to provide some variety. 

A very pretty and effective entertainment came within my 
experience a short time ago, and I will endeavor to make it 
plain to the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING. It was what is 
called a six o’clock tea for young ladies, the guests numbering 
about seventy-five. After supper was served, the hostess 


brought in on a large silver tray, what appeared to be a heap 
of the freshest of lettuce leaves, crinkled and tender looking ; 
at the stem of each was a slip of white paper, on which was 
written familiar quotations from standard authors, the atten- 
tion of the company who had risen from their seats, and were 
engaged in social converse, was attracted by the call of a bell, 
when the hostess announced that she would further serve her 


guests by giving them a “literary salad ;” each was to take a 
leaf and guess the author of the quotation; should she guess 
rightly she was to keep the leaf and wear it in her corsage; if 
she could not guess, it must be returned to the platter, and 
she might have the privilege of trying again and as many 
times as she liked. Those who guessed correctly could 
also repeat the trial; one or two succeeded in securing a 
large corsage bouquet of the leaves, while some obtained 
none at all. 

Card tables and cards were provided in the meantime for 
those not interested in the literary effort, and in another 
room was provided a “spelling game” for those not liking 
cards, or relishing the salad. ‘This afforded much amusement, 
for even well-known scholars and people who never fail to 
spell correctly when writing, often develop a great weakness 
when called on suddenly to spell a word verbally, and this 
weakness is often most manifest in the simplest and com- 
monest words, 

In this game every one is to spell their very best, and if 
you choose, a prize can be given to the best speller, and a 
booby prize to the poorest. The words to be spelled should 
be on a printed slip of paper, with a definition added, and 
placed in a box on the table around which your company is 
seated. The person to start the game selects a word, with- 
out seeing it when selecting, pronounces the word and gives 
the definition to the one next to him. If number two spells 
the word correctly he takes the card and draws another, 
and pronounces it to the next to him; if he misses the 
word, the one pronouncing it spells it and places it by 
itself. The last speller draws the next card, and no one is 
allowed to spell twice ona word. Each participant should 
keep his own pile of correctly-spelled and misspelled words, 
being careful not to mix them. The prize goes of course 
to the best speller. 

Like all games, to be interesting it needs interested people, 


but having these it affords a very great amount of amusement, 
for only too often where the greatest confidence is displayed 
on a word do we find the amusing mistake. 

As the supper was excellent and well served, and the diver- 
sity of the entertainment met the various tastes of the com- 
pany, and had also the merit of being novel and new, the 
departing guests expressed in a most hearty manner their 
appreciation of the effort, and their congratulations on its 
success. 

To make the leaves for the “literary salad,” get some tis- 
sue paper of a light green shade, as near the color of tender 
lettuce leaves as possible ; cut in shape like the leaf, leaving 
a little strip at the bottom for pasting on the quotation, 
notch the edges and then fold over lengthwise through the 
middle, slip over a hair-pin on this fold and press closely 
together in the rounding part of the pin, then take off and if 
it is rightly done the center of the leaf will be beautifully 
crinkled; write your quotation on a white slip of paper, 
number it and past on the little strip of tissue paper left be- 
low the leaf. Have a book with a corresponding number in 
it with the author’s name, that you may be able to tell when 
the quotations are rightly guessed. 

—Annie Wade. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
POSTAGE STAMP SWINDLE. 


Now and then some one announces himself as the victim of 
the one million postage stamp hoax. It is firmly believed 
that if 1,000,000 stamps are collected and forwarded to some 
one, a bed will be provided for an invalid boy in some hos- 
pital, or ahome foran orphan. Christian churches have been 
the special victims and there is hardly one in England, the 
United States, Australia, India or in any other country, that 
has not had several members begging, borrowing and even 
stealing postage stamps in order to make up the million that 
will go to clothe and feed some orphan or old person. 

This swindle originated in the fertile brain of a postage 
stamp collector at Stetlin, Germany. He desired to get vast 
collections to sort out and sell again, and hit upon a plan to 
set the whole civilized world to go to work for him free of 
charge. He preyed on the sympathies of people by announc- 
ing that an orphan would be cared for in “the Syrian Orphan 
Home,” for every 1,000,000 stamps sent tohim. This worked 
well; and the next dodge was the starting of a mythical mis- 
sion in China, the Holy Sisters of which agreed, for every 
million stamps sent to them, to save from the jaws of the croco- 
diles of the Yellow river at least one Chinese baby, and then 
educate and christianize it. The stamps were to be sent, not 
to Jerusalem or China, but to Munich or Stettin. The last 
claim on the sympathy of the world, that has been made by 
this German, is that for a million stamps a home for an 
old lady or an old gentleman in one of three homes—one 
in London, another in New York and the third in Cincin- 
nati. For half a million stamps a bed will be endowed in 
a hospital and for 100,000 a home will be found for an or- 
phan for one year. There are agencies in various cities 
to forward stamps to Stettin. It is estimated that this swin- 
dler has collected over one hundred million stamps in the 
United States alone and that these were worth from half a 
million dollars to three times that amount. 


WirTu horse and with hounds I waken the day, 

And hie to my woodland walks away; 

I tuck up my robe, and am buskin’d soon, 

And tie to my forehead a waxing moon; 

I course the fleet stag, unkennel the fox,° 

And chase the wild goats o’er summits of rocks, 

With shouting and hooting we pierce thro’ the sky, 
And echo turns hunter and doubles the cry.—Dryden, 
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SOME APPETIZING SUGGESTIONS. 


DIsHEs IN NEW DRESSES. 


S “variety is the spice of life,” new ways of doing old 
things may furnish the allspice n’estce pas? One 
grows weary of cooking the same articles in the same 
manner three hundred and sixty-five days in succes- 

sion, and many who dwell in remote hamlets, a Sabbath day’s 
journey from ever so small a town, are unable to obtain a va- 
riety of articles for food. To such as these the following rec- 
ipes may prove useful because they are new: j 
Spiced Ham. 

Put a ham of medium size on the stove in cold water sufficient 
to cover it, when it begins to boil allow it to do so for half an hour, 
then remove from the fire, lay the ham in a pan while you turn off 
this first water and replace it by hot (boiling if possible) water, 
into which water you stir one tablespoonful each of ground cloves 
and mace, one teaspoonful each of ground allspice and pepper. 
In this spiced water lay the ham, cover closely and cook until the 
bones are loose. Then remove from the kettle, take off the skin, 
ornament with whole cloves and place in the oven for a few mo- 
ments to give a pretty brown and crispness to the fat side. If you 
fear the meat will be discolored, wrap the ham in a cloth before 
placing in the last water. Any spices you may happen to have on 
hand, or prefer the flavor of, can, of course be substituted for 
those mentioned. 

Frizzled Ham. 

Cut thin slices of boiled ham, hold them in a toasting iron over 
hot coals until the fat is crisp, serve each on two tablespoonfuls of 
mashed potato taking care to have it very hot. 

Potato and Ham Sandwiches. 

Into a quart of well-seasoned, mashed potato stir two eggs with- 
out beating, on two tablespoonfuls of this potato lay a slice of cold 
ham neatly trimmed, cover with the same amount of potato, press 
firmly together around the edges, dredge with flour on both sides; 
have some boiling lard ready on the stove and fry these cakes a 
delicate brown. If you have remnants of ham and veal mince fine 
mix with an unbeaten egg and use instead of a slice of ham 
between layers of potato. 

Spiced Beef. 

Boil a piece of beef in water containing a tabiespoonful of salt 
until very tender ; have ready a jar of boiling hot vinegar in which 
you have stirred a teaspoonful each of several different spices, 
cut the beef into large boneless pieces, put them into the spiced 
vinegar, cover tightly and in twenty-four hours you will havea 
delicious dish from which to serve delicate slices for lunch or tea; 
the meat will keep through the warmest weather. 

Sweet Potato Cakes. 

Boil until soft, then mash the potato and mix with a little butter 
and milk, enough to render it an easy matter to work up into cakes, 
stir in two eggs (unbeaten.) Now with well-floured hands form 
into cakes to be baked, or fried in a small quantity of lard. Pota- 
toes too small for other uses can be disposed of in this manner, 
and Irish potatoes or bread-crumbs softened in cold water may be 
mixed with the sweet potato when there is not enough of the lat-. 
ter; when these additions are made use also a little salt and more 
butter. Do not allow yourself to be disgusted at the appearance 
of the uncooked mixture, as you will find “appearances are often 
deceitful.” 

Corn Meal Cake. 

Two coffee cups of corn meal, one of fiour, one teaspoonful of 
soda, two of cream of tartar, one tablespoonful (scant) of salt and 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar; mix these thoroughly through a 
sifter,and make into a thin batter with sweet milk, or milk and 
water; bake in a pan that will give you a cake about two inches 
thick in a very hot oven. 

Your success will entirely depend upon two things, having 
a thin enough batter and a hot enough oven; the water or 
milk will settle along the top of the cake before you set it in 
the oven, if you have it sufficiently thin, and the cake will 


rise quickly on either side after putting in the oven if the lat- 


ter is hot enough. If you do but once succeed you will say 
as you eat the delicate brown squares, that they are delicious. 
But this viand is a blood relative of the little girl who, when 
she was good, was “very, very good.” 

Hoping these simple but thoroughly-tested recipes for old 
dishes in new dresses may prove helpful and healthful, they 
are herewith offered to those who are wont to say when look- 
ing over the many attractive recipes in cook books, “ Ah me! 
but you see I can never get all those ingredients in this out 
of the way place.” 

—Ruth Argyle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. : 


THE PENALTY 0’ POLISH. 


Our Huldy’s home from boardin’ school ;— 
She’s been there now three year, 

But things she’s learnt a bein’ there, 
Strike me as mighty queer! 

Somehow we don’t do nothin’ right— 
Melissy Ann an’ me,— 

Though Huldy never noticed this afore 
She went away, you see. 

I’m blowed if I don’t b’lieve the cash, 
I’ve gin to make her bright, 

Haint well-nigh made a dunce o’ her— 
An’ mebbe it has quite! 


She says, we musn’t eat out loud, 
An’ forks an’ knives shouldn’t clash ! 

An’ folks want made for stirrin’ things, 
Nor knives for eatin’ hash. 

An’ then we musn’t “soup ” our tea 
Or pour it out the cup ; 

No matter if it burns our mouths, 
An’ tongues an’ palates up! 

Nor must we ever “‘ snap” our food 
As hoptoads do a fly, 

But put things slowly in our mouths, 
Then eat it quietly. 


An’ wuss than all the rest, she’s got 
Sech names for things she sees ! 

She hitches on a Latin word 
To all the weeds an’ trees. 

Why that old vile skunks cabbage plant 
It wallers in the mire, 

Is ““Symplocarpus fztidus ’’—or some 
Sech blamed high-flier. 

An’ then the weed that yallers up 
The roadsides an’ the ways 

Is “‘ Solidago ’’—this an’ that, 
An’ fetched in for bouquets ! 


One day she picked a lot o’ weeds, 
(Though Huldy called ’em flowers,) 

An’ got her microscope, an’ viewed 
The trumpery for hours. 

It seemed like wastin’ time to me, 
But gals are somehow changed. 

Mebbe its right, an’ I am wrong, 
The way the thing’s arranged, 

But when I see Melissy Ann 
A sweatin’ bout her work 

It makes me think, ’mong other things 
Our Huldy’s learned to shirk. 


But folks are driftin’ out o’ ways, 
It used to be the style, 

Bumbye two pints won’t make a quart 
An’ cheatin’ won’t be vile. 

An’ hens ’I] hatch out chiny eggs 
An’ crows ’Il pass for quails, 

An’ cars ’Il float along the air, 
An’ hoptoads ’I] have tails! 

I’m blowed if I know where I am, 
Or what on earth I be, 

This eddicatin’ Huldy has 
So discomfuzzled me ! 


—Katharine H. Terry. 
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AN EPIOUREAN BREAKFAST. 


PuUFFED MUFFINS AND ROASTED PARTRIDGES. 
PUFF MUFFINS. 


O daintier breakfast can be served than 
one including these two dishes, sup- 
plemented by good coffee and fresh 
butter. Goop HOUSEKEEPING has 
already taught all who had sense to 
learn six ways of making good coffee. 
For fresh butter you must depend 

‘upon your own ability as a caterer; 

but here am I ready to help you make 

these puff muffins, and this is the way 
to do it. Provide yourself with one 
pint of flour, one pint of fresh milk 

and three eggs. Break the eggs into a bowl and beat them until 
very light, sift the flour with as much salt in it as you like (a 
teaspoonful is my proportion, but tastes differ about salt), mix 
the flour and milk alternately into the beaten eggs until all is 
in and the batter is light and well mixed. It should not be 
thicker than buttermilk ; then have gem pans ready, heat them 
on the top of the stove, grease them well with sweet lard, 
half fill them with the batter and set in a well-heated oven so 
they will cook quickly. 

Don’t experiment by adding lard to them! It spoils them 
absolutely. The first cook who put lard in them found the 
lard in a clear, liquid pool in the center of the muffins. The 
second wretch made a regular failure of them morning after 
morning, until under rigid cross-questioning she confessed 
that she had “pinched off a little bit from the biscuit lard, 
for flour bread wasn’t no ’count if it didn’t have some grease 
in it.” Put plenty of grease in the pans and leave them on 
the top of the stove when you pour the batterin them. When 
they are brown and crisp, which they will be in twenty min- 
utes or less, if the stove is at the right heat, take them out, 
tear a hole in one side with a fork, slip into it a piece of good 
butter, and they are ready to be eaten, and you are ready to 
eat them if you know what’s good. This quantity of batter 
will make eighteen muffins. You will find that three will be 
the least number that will satisfy even the smallest appetite. 


ROASTED PARTRIDGES. 


Now for the partridges which are called roasted, though 
roasting proper can only be achieved before an open fire, and 
is a way nobody gets their meats cooked in these degenerate 
days. But whether roasted really or not we think that this is 
the nicest way partridges are ever dressed. Take a dozen 
partridges that have been nicely picked, drawn and trimmed, 
examine them carefully to see that no shot and feathers are 
left in them, as is always the case with birds shot in the field. 
The best way to do this is to go into every shot hole with the 
small blade of a pocket knife, and draw out whatever feathers 
or shot may have been driven into it. Nothing is more unap- 
petizing than to find when in mid career of a meal, a small 
pillow of feathers laid bare as you cut up your bird. I speak 
advisedly for I have made several such “finds” in bird eating, 
until now my relish for partridges is very sensibly lessened. 

Having satisfied yourself that the birds are carefully pre- 
pared, rinse them in cold water, season them inside and 
out with salt and pepper, cut up half a pound of good butter, 
put a piece inside of each bird, put them in a pan on their 
breasts, put the rest of the butter on and around them, 
sprinkle them with a tablespoonful of sifted flour, (that is, 
sift the flour before using it— I always put a tablespoonful of 
flour in the sifter and sift it over the birds in the pan), pour a 
pint of cold water in the pan and set it in a well-heated oven, 
so they will cook in half an hour. Slow cooking destroys 


both the flavor and juiciness of birds. Every now and then 
as they cook, baste them with the water in the pan. When 
the backs are all brown turn thé birds over so that the breasts 
will brown last; that is the reason for putting them breast 
downwards in the pan. When you turn them over sift another 
tablespoonful of flour overthem. If the gravy cooks away 
too much add a little more water; of course a cupful of fresh 
cream would be a great deal nicer, but, unless one keeps a 
Jersey cow, cream is expensive. The gravy should be quite 
thick; if it is not thick enough when you take up the birds 
add a little cracker dust or grated biscuit crumbs; mever use 
browned flour, as its strong flavor entirely destroys the deli- 
cate and delicious flavor of bird gravy. To my taste grated 
biscuit or cracker dust is by far the nicest thickening for all 
nice gravies, stews and kindred dishes. Raw flour tastes like 


starch, and browned flour is too strong! 
— Rebecca Cameron. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. e 
A PLEA FOR THE FIRE-PLACE. 


Grandma sat with her fleecy shawl 
Tightly drawn, for the air was chill. 
The first sharp frost had pinched the grass 
And tinged the leaves across the hill, 
While through the clear air, crisp and brown, 
The shining nuts came tumbling down. 


Grandma’s room has an oaken floor ; 
Persian rugs of a quaint design ; 

Rare old paintings, a marble clock, 
Costly hangings rich and fine. 

Her gown was silken, and folds of lace 

Softly fell round her wrinkled face. 


Grandma glanced through the shining pane 
Down to the busy street below ; 
Ever and on went the tramp of feet, 
As the bustling crowd swept to and fro, 
But her thoughts flew far from scenes like-these 
To a quiet home ’neath the old elm-trees. 


She felt the clear air, sharp with frost ; 
She saw the maples tinged with gold ; 
And from the sunny threshing-floor 
She heard the laborers talk of cold ; 
While toward the wood-pile towering high, 
The farmer glanced with cheerful eye. 
Again the wintry wind swept by; 
Without, the storm and driving snow ; 
Within, the fire-place heaped with logs, 
The cheerful blaze and ruddy glow ; 
And gathered close about his knee, 
The farmer’s rosy children three. 
Grandma sighed as the twilight fell, 
“ Nothing so good as a fire ! ”’ said she ; 
“IT remember how we gathered near 
In the evening hour so dear to me ; 
And he would talk of thé crops, while I 
Could tell of busy hours gonerby. 
“And if things went wrong—as go they will— 
To talk them over was help to me; 
And the children listened as children should 
Till the father dozed and I was free; 
And, looking into the embers red, 
I must find them a story to take to bed.” 


** So, when the house was hushed in sleep, 
I lingered yet o’er the embers gray. 
Covered the fire and wound the clock 
That marked the close of a busy day.” 
Grandma sighed: “ The years have flown! 
No fire gleams on the cold hearth-stone. 
“They may be better—these modern ways— 
But the heart of home was the firelight glow ; 
And closer knit seemed the ties of love, 
As vines round a common center grow ;— 
They may be better—these modern ways— 
But the home-light shone in the cheering blaze! ”’ 


—Agnes Mitchill. 
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SOME ENGLISH SALADS AND SAUCES. 


From CopyrRiGHTED RECIPES IN THE “LONDON HOTEL GUIDE AND 
CATERER’S JOURNAL.” 


SOUR FRUIT SALADS. 

UNIQUE SALAD.—Take a fine lobster and one pound of 
cold turbot; cut the meat into rough dice, sprinkle a glass 
of dry sherry over, and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 

Rub the coral through a wire sieve. Peel three large apples, cut 
into rings, and throw at once into water to keep them from “ rust- 
ing.” Cut three tomatoes into rings, making an equal quantity of 
slices tothe apple, and lay onaplate. Rub the salad bowl witha 
cut onion, and coat it over with thin gauze-like rings of cucum- 
ber. Arrange alternate rings of apple, lemon, tomato, onion, and 
cucumber, with a slice of mushroom and a few olives and capers 
here and there. Dry the apples in cloth. Use the lobster shell 
as decoration; make a good chablis mayonnaise as directed ina 
former number, and serve, poured round and over the fruit so as to 
mask it; season the sauce with cayenne, not white pepper. Thin 
slices of raw vegetable-marrow and melon are most exquisite with 
the combination, and a Victoria plum adds a delicious go#z. 
Prickly Pear Salad. 

Peel the pears, slice, strew them with powdered sugar, pour a 
mayonnaise sauce over, and serve. 

Tomato and Pear Salad. 

Slice equal quantities of tomatoes and ripe pears, put the pears 
into cold water after slicing so as to prevent their turning brown, 
and wipe dry before using as directed in the first recipe. 

Apple Salad. 

Cut sour codling apples into rings as thick as a penny piece; do 
not peel them; slice an equal quantity of cucumber. To each one- 
half pound of apple and cucumber allow two truffles, four olives, 
and one ounce of Spanish onion shaved in the thinnest possible 
rings. Laytheonion over the surface of a flat dish, arrange the 
apple and cucumber in rows over, with here and there a slice of 
truffle and olive; sprinkle with salt, dust with pepper, and dress 
with vinegar. Serve with game and white meats. It is most 
delicious with cold salmon or turbot. 

Orange Salad (1). 

Slice into fine rings two Seville or blood oranges, and four St. 
Michael's ; lay them on a dish so that each slice overlaps the edge 
of the other, and intermix the rings. Pour the strained juice of a 
lemon over, dust with salt, pepper, and cayenne, add white-wine 
vinegar, and serve. Of course the pips, if any, are removed whilst 
slicing. 

Orange Salad (2). 

Peel the orange, divide it into lobes, being careful not to leave 
any white pith on the flesh, and to keep the skin as whole as pos- 
sible. Mix two tablespoonfuls of oil with one of vinegar; season 
with pepper and salt, a teaspoonful of moist sugar, and pour over 
the fruit; let it stand for half an hour at least, then serve. 

Apple and Lemon Salad, 

Slice equal quantities of apples, the sour green cooking apples 
and small fize-rinded lemons. Coarse thick skinned lemons are of 
no use, and will be bitter. Dress them with oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and salt, and a teaspoonful of moist sugar, as above, well-mixed, 


and serve. 
Plum and Pear Salad. 


Skin large purple plums—choose sound fruit—also pears, or use 
pickled pears. Slice them, arrange them on a dish, and cover 
with mayonnaise sauce to serve with. Truffles added make this 
the most perfect of salads. 

Melon Salad. 

Slice the melon, lay slices of onion between, strew with salt and 
pepper, and cover it up for half an hour. Remove the onion 
before serving, and dress with pepper, salt, cayenne, and one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice to one tablespoonful of vinegar, and 
two of oil. Mix the three latter together, and pour over the salad., 


SWEET FRUIT SALADS. 
Orange Salad (1). 
Slice the fruit in thin rings, strew plentifully with powdered loaf 


lemon, and serve. Sweet St. Michael's are the proper kind of fruit 


to use for this salad. 
Orange Salad (2). 


Prepare the fruit as above by slicing, sprinkle with half a tea- 
spoonful of powdered cloves to each dozen of fruit, strew plenti- 
fully with sugar. Mix in a cup or basin the strained juice of half a 
lemon, half a glass of sherry, and one teaspoonful of orange-flower 
water; mix, and pour this over the salad, and serve. 

Pineapple Salad. 

Slice the fruit in rings as thick as a penny piece, arrange on the 
dish, sprinkle with powdered lump sugar (castor). Mix in a cup 
one wine-glass of cowslip wine or sherry, two drops of vanilla 
essence, the juice of quarter of a lemon; pour over the salad, and 
serve. Musk is more popular than vanilla. 

Banana Salad. 

Slice the fruit lengthwise, the fresh bananas are best for this; 
dust them heavily with castor sugar; mix one glass of sherry with 
the juice of half a lemon, pour over, and serve. 

Plum or Greengage Salad. 

Peel and split the fruit in halves, arrange them on a china, glass, 
or silver dish; mix in a cup half a glass of cognac, one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, two drops essence of almonds or noyau; dust 
the fruit well with castor sugar, pour over the sauce, and serve. 

Custard Apple Salad. 

Slice the custard apples, lay them in a dish, sprinkle them with 
sugar; mix one glass of cognac with one tablespoonful of elder- 
flower or rose water, one teaspoonful of lemon or lime juice; pour 
over the salad, and serve. 

Canned Peached Salad. 

Strain the juice of the peaches, and arrange them on a dish; 
take a glass of “unsmoked” Irish whisky, ¢. ¢., without the peat 
flavor, mix it with the juice of half a lemon ; strew plenty of sugar 
over the peaches, and a few sweet almonds blanched to resemble 
the kernels of fresh-gathered fruits. Then pour over the sauce, 
ice, and serve. Sherry, dry or sweet, marsala, moselle, champagne, 
brandy, cowslip, or ginger wines, white rum, rye whisky, in fact 
any white wine or liquor may be used for this salad. Treat canned 
apples in the same way, with powdered spice over. 

Apricot Salad. 

Cut the fruit in halves, peel, take out the kernel from the stone, 
and remove the brown husk; sprinkle with sugar, and dress with 
cognac, sherry, or champagne, as you may desire—one wine-glass 
mixed with a teaspconful of lemon juice and two drops of almond 


essence. 
Melon Salad (1). 


Slice a water melon, dust the slices lightly with powdered cinna- 
mon, and then plentifully with sugar; mix one glassful of port 
wine with as much nutmeg as would lie on a sixpence, and throw 
it over the salad ; ice, and serve. 

Red Melon Salad. 

Slice the little striped melons, sprinkle them with lemon juice, 
strew sugar over; mix three drops of musk essence with a glassful 
of cognac or Irish whisky, throw over the salad; stand on the ice 
half an hour, and serve. 

Strawberry Salad. 

Cut the strawberries in slices with a silver knife, sprinkle them 
well with castor sugar; pour over them a glassful of claret if they 
are red strawberries and cowslip wine, sauterne, chablis, or sherry 
if white or pale pink varieties. Cognac may be used in either case 
instead of wine, or half wine, half cognac. At the Hotel Chateau- 
briand, St. Malo, they dress the most perfect of strawberry salads. 
When I visited it the hostess was of English extraction, and as 
charming an authority on fruit salads as any | have ever met. 


PICKLING AND PRESERVING, ETC. 
Apple Marmalade. 

Three parts fill a preserving-pan with water, pare the apples and 
quarter them. Do not remove the cores. Put them into the water 
one by one as they are pared, peel one lemon for every seven 
pounds of apples, let the rind be taken off as thinly as possible; 
make an incision in the lemon and express the juice, strain it, and 


sugar; add the \sained juice of a Seville orange, if liked, or a 


add to the apples; simmer (do not boil) the whole till soft enough 
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- to pulp through a hair sieve ; when all the apples are pulped, take 
a half-pint jugful of boiling water and pour over the refuse on the 
top of the sieve and clear the under side by gentle taps; put the 
pulp back into a clean preserving-pan with one-fourth pound of 
blanched almonds for each seven pounds of fruit, and three- 
quarters pound of sugar to every one pound of apple; put over 
the stove fire, and stir till it not only boils, but will jelly. This can 
be ascertained by dropping a little on a plate or in water. Stir in 
one pint of rough gin or deodorized spirit to the gallon, put into 
pots, cover down, and it will keep even in damp houses and on sea 
voyages for years, if necessary. Paraffin wax, earth wax, or white 
wax, run over the top when it is cold will preserve these jellies for 
a very long time in all climates, and not in any way affect the 
marmalade or jam by giving any flavor. Be sure to distribute the 
almonds equally. I like them split in halves sidewise best. They 
cook and eat better, and also go further. 

Preserved Cucumber (A French Confection). 
Slice the cucumber half an inch thick, and dip the circles in pul- 


verized sugar ; put the fruit into a chaffing-dish, and toss constantly - 


over the fire till every part is coated with sugar and dry; then lay 
the fruit in jars, make a strong, clear sugar-syrup, and when it is 
nearly cold pour over the fruit. A couple of drops of ambergris or 
musk is usually added to the syrup. 

To Bottle Damsons. 

Just before the fruit is quite ripe, pick it carefully on a dry day, 
and put into recently-sulphured bottles before the smoke can dis- 
perse ; put a layer of sugar at the bottom, fill in the fruit, shaking 
it into place. To each quart bottle allow a quarter of a pint of 
rough, unsweetened gin or very strong rum—the white is best. 
Sift in plenty of sugar—one-fourth pound of refined will be enough ; 
cork, seal, tie down with brown paper, and store, To serve for 
dessert in December or January, take out as much of the fruit as 
you think will be used, wipe them, and dry, and pile on fresh 
leaves—large ivy leaves if no others are at hand. 

Vegetable-Marrow Pickle. 

Take young fruit when about the size of a large jargonelle pear, 
pierce them in several places, so that the pickle may penetrate, put 
them into strong, cold brine for about two hours; drain, put them 
into jars, fill up with strong malt-vinegar, allowing one minced 
shallot or silver onion, one tablespoonful each of cloves, black 
pepper-corns, pimentoes (allspice), and long-pepper, and half the 

quantity of chillies to every quart of vinegar used. 
Radish-Pod Pickle. 

To those who are fond of a hot pickle there are few more wel- 
come thar the radish-pod. Gather young pods, put them intoa 
pan covered with vine leaves, if you wish to green them, with vine 
leaves between the layers ; pour over boiling-hot brine made strong 
enough to float an egg, and containing quarter teaspoonful of alum ; 
cover down close, and keep warm till the pods area right color, 
drain, put into bottles, cover with strong vinegar and spices as 
above directed, adding a teaspoonful of mustard seeds in addition 
to the other spices. 


From the London Lady. 
HOME-MADE PICKLES. 
Pickled Onions. 

This is a capital way of pickling onions. It is a recipe I have 
tried myself. The onions are good, and will keep a long time; 
but the best of this way of pickling onions is that it is so soon 
done. It is also a pure country way of doing them. Mode: Peel 
the onions carefully, put them into jars with a sprinkling of salt to 
each layer, but be rather sparing of the salt; take as much vinegar 
as you think you may require, and to every two quarts of vinegar 
allow one ounce each of whole ginger, which should be bruised, 
and peppercorns; boil the vinegar, ginger and peppercorns together 
for half an hour ; when cold, cover the onions with the vinegar, 
mixing the peppercorn and ginger in among the onions; tie down 
close and put by. They will be ready for use ina fortnight. I find 
the two pound glass jars the best for making the small pickles in. 

Here is another way of pickling onions, more in the cookery- 
book fashion, and, as you will see, a great deal more trouble and 
work. Prepare the onions as in the last recipe, and throw them into 


four hours, drain them and lay the onions between cloths to dry; 
boil as much vinegar as will cover them with a little coriander 
seed, an inch of whole ginger and peppercorns, allowing an ounce 
to each quart of vinegar; after the vinegar has come to the boil, 
let it simmer a few moments, and when cold cover the onions, di- 
viding the spices amongst them. 


Walnuts Pickled. 

No time must be lost in pickling walnuts. Scald the walnuts, 
which must be used for pickling before they have a hard shell; the 
scalding will enable you the more easily to rub off the skin; put 
the nuts into a strong brine of salt and water, let them remain in 
this from two to three days; repeat this process with fresh brine 
three times, so that altogether the walnuts are soaking in brine 
nine or ten days; take them from the brine, drain them, and they 
will be ready for the jars; boil sufficient vinegar with equal parts 
of black pepper, allspice, and bruised ginger and cloves ; when cold, 
pour over the walnuts, mixing the spices in as before. 


To Make Pickled Red Cabbage. 

Here is another country recipe for pickling select good-hearted 
cabbage. Take off all the rough outside leaves, do not wash the 
cabbage unless it is very dirty, halve and quarter the hearts, and 
slice them into thin strips; have the jar ready, put in a good layer 
of cabbage and a sprinkling of salt; proceed thus until you have 
used up all the cabbage, when cover with vinegar prepared as in 
the first receipe for pickling onions. Tie down close. 


Piccalilli. 

This is a pickle in which a mixture of all the kinds of vegetables 
used for pickling may be used, such as small kinds of French 
beans, gherkins, onions, green tomatoes, radish pods, capiscums, 
white cabbage, cauliflower, and cucumber, cut up in moderately- 
sized pieces; take equal quantities of each kind, put them into a 
large pan, and pour scalding brine over them. The brine should 
be strong enough to bear an egg; let the pickles remain in this for 
a few moments, then drain the liquid from them and lay them out 
on dishes to dry. To effect this, place the dishes in the sun. To 
prepare the pickle, allow to every quart of vinegar an ounce of 
bruised ginger, half an ounce of peppercorns, the same of allspice, 
an ounce of curry powder, the same of shallots; boil these spices 
with the vinegar for five minutes, then mix one ounce of the best 
mustard quite smoothly with a little boiling vinegar, and stir it 
into the rest, which you will now have taken from the fire; do not 
boil it again; allow it to cool slightly, when place the vegetables, 
which should be quite dry, in a pan large enough, and pour the 
vinegar over; allow them to get quite cold, store them in jars, 
mixing the spices among them; the vinegar must quite cover the 
vegetables. The pickle should be examined at intervals, and if 
you see the vinegar is absorbed, pour in some cold vinegar. 


Pickled Mushrooms. 
Button mushrooms are the best for pickling; they should be as 
near the same size as possible, small and freshly gathered. Cut 
off the stalks and carefully rub away the outer skin (a piece of new 
flannel will do this more effectually dipped into fine salt), rinse 
them in salted water, drain and quite dry them in a soft cloth; 
boil together, with a quart of vinegar, two or three small blades of 
mace, an ounce of bruised ginger, half an ounce of peppercorns, 
and a pinch of cayenne; when it comes to the boil, put in the 
mushrooms and boil until rather soft, which will take about eight 
or ten minutes; fill large jam jars, mixing the spice equally among 
them; when cold, cover securely from the air, and keep in a dry 
place. It is best to allow nearly a quart of vinegar to each quart 
of mushrooms. 
To Make an Indian Pickle. 

Cut a nice-sized cauliflower and a firm-hearted cabbage into 
quarters, sprinkle freely with salt, and let them lie in the sun for 
three days; soak half a pound of bruised ginger, with a clove of 
garlic, in salt and water for a day; drain, and dry in the sun; when 
this is all ready, put the vegetables in a jar large enough to hold 
them nicely, and add six ounces of crushed peppercorns, half a 
pint of bruised mustard seed, and an ounce of turmeric, and pour 
in half a gallon of vinegar; cover the jar with a bladder. This will 
be fit to use in six months. 


a brine that will bear an egg; let them remain in this for twenty- 


Use good, pure vinegar, inferior vinegar makes bad pickles. 
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THE 0OZY OORNER. 

We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


' “L.A. F.,” Boston, Mass., “Mrs. R. B. P.,” Chicago, Ill., and 
“Mrs. J. D.,” Utica, N. Y., are respectfully referred to the above 
announcement.—£ditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPICED TOMATOES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Please give a good recipe for “spiced tomatoes.” You will greatly 
oblige. Mrs. M. 
HARVARD, ILL. 


WITHOUT EGGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I copied from the issue of September 28 a rule for caramel cake, 
but as there are no eggs, I fear to try it, though it sounds good. 
Was there a mistake made? H. K. W. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss. 


WHITE PICKLED ONIONS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

One of your correspondents asked a little while ago, how to 
pickle onions to make them “ white, like Crosse & Blackwell’s.” 
If she will peel her onions with a silver knife, and pickle them in 
white wine vinegar, their appearance will be all she can desire. 

ORANGE, N. J. Mrs. G. H. 


EXCESS OF OIL IN THE HAIR. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

In order to prevent too much oil in the hair, wash once a day in 
half a pint of rain water containing one tablespoonful of alcohol, 
and carefully avoid greasy or grease producing foods, as the oil 
exudes through the pores in perspiration, thus rendering the hair 
oily. RUTH ARGYLE. 


MRS. JARLEY’S WAX WORKS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

In one of the recent copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING I looked 
over an article on Entertainments in which you referred to Mrs. 
Jarley’s Wax Works. Will some one please tell me where I can 
get one of the books giving details for getting up that entertain- 
ment. A. A. R. 

Kina’s Ferry, N. Y. 


RUSTY STOVE PIPE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

If M. G., of Halifax, N. S., will try the following recipe, her stove 
pipes will not rust. Dissolve half an ounce of camphor in one 
pound of hog’s lard, take off the scum, and mix in sufficient black 
lead to make the mixture a dark gray color. Rub over the pipes 
and leave it on twenty-four hours, then wipe dry with a linen rag. 
Hog’s lard differs from the common lard, being unsalted. 

ORANGE, N. J. Mrs. G. H. 


HOW SHOULD IT BE DONE? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one kindly enlighten me through your paper, if cold 
meat, sliced, is served for tea, when a half dozen sit at table and 
no servant to pass things, should the plates be put before each 
person and platter passed around the table, or should it be served 
on plates and then passed to the persons at table. An early re- 
sponse will oblige ONE WHO WANTS TO Know. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


* GRAHAM GEMS AND CORN CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“A Constant Reader” asks for some good recipes for soda 
crackers and Graham gems. I will send one of gems which we 
think very nice: One cupful of Graham flour, one cupful of 
flour, one cupful of milk, one-third cupful of sugar, a tablespoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. For rye gems use rye 
flour instead of Graham. For flour gems use two cupfuls of 
flour. If for any reason butter must not be used, they are very 


good without it. I will also send a good recipe for corn cake: 

Half a cupful of sugar, butter size of an egg, two eggs, one cup- 

ful of milk, one cupful of Indian meal, one cupful of wheat flour, 

two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, salt. Ss. S. 
LAWRENCE, MAss. 


A LADY’S TRAVELING WARDROBE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one, through the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, give 
some information as to what is best in the way of a wardrobe fora 
young lady going abroad for a year. Any suggestions as to the 
most sensible and appropriate traveling costume, and as to what 
can be bought to best advantage abroad, and what at home, will be 
most gratefully received. A loyal friend of Goop HouSEKEEPING. 

GREEN’s Fars, CT. 


TO PREVENT SCALE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“T. R.” of Brightwood, Mass., will find that common marbles 
will keep her kettle from collecting the black rust common in 
kettles where there is much sand in the water. But the best 
remedy is to use filtered water. 


Rusty STovE Pipes. 
Cover them with mutton suet and tie up in brown paper, that is 
the only remedy I find of use. E. L. H. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


PLEA FOR EXACTNESS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In a late issue of your magazine there are three recipes on one 
page which could not be followed by an inexperienced cook with 
any certainty of success. Mrs. C. M. S. gives her recipe for muf- 
fins, and they are no doubt good, but she says use three spoonfuls 
of melted butter, without mentioning the kind of spoon used in the 
measurement. She also says half a small cupful of yeast, or half 
a yeast cake, failing to tell the kind. The beginner might use 
Vienna or Fleischman’s, either of which in the proportions men- 
tioned, would be too strong, as half a cake is equal toa gill of home- 
made yeast. Then the quantity of flour should be given. Mrs. 
G. W. B. also gives a muffin recipe with directions to use “ Flour 
enough to make stiff enough to drop nicely in pans.” What novice 
would dare try it? Just one more recipe and I’m done: Caramel 
cake. Ingredients given without any regard to their proper order, 
and not a word of directions as to how they are to be combined. 

AKRON, OHIO. H. M. J. 


CARE OF THE HAIR. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If H., of Chicago, will try the sedative, given below, on her hair, 
I think she will find it satisfactory. I will first give directions 
what to provide beforehand. First.—Buy the best ammonia. We 
get the water ammonia from a wholesale druggist; it comes in 
pound bottles and is very strong, and here let me caution whoever 
opens the bottle not to hold their face over it. See that it is kept 
in a cool, dark place. Second.—A glass holding just four liquid 
tablespoonfuls. Third.—Sea salt; buy either at grocery store by 
the quart or in boxes at the drug store. Fourth.—Camphorated 
alcohol, or, as some call it, camphor. Fifth.—A quart bottle anda 
funnel. Several hours before making, dissolve a large handful of 
salt in a quart of warm water; when ready, strain it. In preparing, 
what little there is to do must be done quickly. Place the funnel 
in the bottle, add one-quarter of the glass of camphor and two 
glassfuls of ammonia; cork, and shake for about a minute, then add 
one-half of the salt water, cork and shake again; add rest of salt 
water, and your “eau sedative,” as the French call it, is ready for 
use. This is rather strong for some, and I would advise any one 
making it for the first time to use three pints of water instead of 
two. Always shake before using; keep well corked (this is essen- 
tial) and in a cool place. Keep asmall bottle for immediate use, 
and do not be afraid to use freely, but always protect eyes and 
ears. For the hair: Wet the head with luke-warm water and with 
one hand keepa wash-cloth over the eyes. Have some one pour 
the sedative, a little at a time, on the head, with the other hand rub 
good in the hair. After the head is thoroughly cleansed, rinse well 
in luke-warm water. Mrs. A. V. F. 
Newark, N. J. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


(Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


213.—SEVENTY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 

The contest for the prizes offered in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 
114, for correct lists of answers to the puzzle entitled “ Seventy 
Famous Authors,” will have to be closed without a single correct 
list having been received. Several were only a very few names out 
of the way, however, and so much intelligence and keenness for this 
kind of work is manifest in most of the lists sent in, that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is really proud of the class of quick-witted friends 
it has attracted to itself. 

There is quite an interesting variety of answers in the competi- 
tors’ returns, and as many readers of this department would be 
pleased and instructed in seeing what many minds have brought 
out of the same thing, there will be given, below the answers that 
were furnished with the original puzzle and are printed herewith, 
such names as differ from them, many of which are good answers. 

SEVENTY FAMouS AUTHORS—(ORIGINAL LIST). 


1. Living-stone. 25. Car-lyle. 48. Mason. 
2. He-mans. 26. B-yron. 49. Knight. 
3. Play-fair. 27. New-ton. 50. B-ry-ant. 
4- Smo-llett. 28. Sterling. bi. Hay. 
5. Chatter-ton. 29. Reed. 52. Inch-bald. 
6. Glad-stone. 30. Borrow. 53- Do-bell. 
7. Ossi-an. 31. Washington Irving. 54. Dan-a. - 
8. Land-on. 32. Tuck-er-man. 55. Byrd. 
9. Mark Lemon. 33. Fuller. 56. Bar-ham. 
10. King-lake. 34- Warren. 57- Manley Pike. 
11. Sheri-dan. 35- Brad-don. 58. Lodge. 
12. Coventry Pat-more. 36. Mace. 59. ,Stock-ton. 
13. Blaine. 37- D’ Israeli. 60. Pink-ney. 
14. Edge-worth. 38. Mit-ford. 61. Wolfe. 
15. Blanche How-ard. 39. Parke. 62. Waller. 
16. Barnes. qo. Gail Ham-il-ton. 63. Weed. 
17. Brougham. 41. Hyde. 64. Top-lady. 
18. Marvell. 42. Parker. 65. Parsons. 
19. Man-deville. 43. Sand. 66. Palmer. 
20. Nor-ton. 44. Steven-son. 67. O-pie. 
21. Rider Haggard. 45. Murray. 68. Mar-lowe. 
22. Cable. 46. Payne. 69. Lytt-on. 
23. Wall-ace. 47- Knox. 7o. KGrner. 
24. Swin-burne. 
ComPETIToORS’ DIFFERENT FINDINGs. 

1. Shenstone. 34- Burroughs, Fields. 
2. Chapman, Boyeson. 36. Rhind. 
3. Wynne, Plato. 37. Sartain, Massey, Golius. 
7. Cobbet, Meredith, Curran, Du- 39. Parke, Forrest, Paddock. 

ganne, Osgood. 41. Woolson, Ruskin. 
8. Larcom. — 42. Forrester, Woods, Forrest. 
9. Shakespeare. 44. Thomas More, James Fields, 
ro. Kingsley, Fitzroy, Louisa Hunt, Stephen Moreland. 

Louisa Fitt. 45. Gray, Black, Browne, Solomon 
11. Porter. Scarlett, Adam Black, Dunn. 
13. Hale, Boyle, Murray, Hay. 46. Akenside, Paine, Aikin. 


17. Wheeler, Victoria, Stanhope, 47. A. Ward, Mill, Fielding, Fields, 
Landor, Carr. Pearce, Rounds, Pierce, Gass, 
18. Flood, Strange. Pounds, Beer, Peirce, Blood, 


19. Hemans. Bragg, Feith, Feydt, Milne. 
24. Saxe, Starch, Sparks. 48. Mann, Wood, Wall, Carpenter, 
27. French, Littleton. Sill, Mallett, Noyes 

28. Goldsmith, Rogers. 49- Phillip Sydney, Lyly, Bayard, 


Curtis, Arthur. 
51. Cotton, Dryden, Black, Browne, 
Browning. 


29. Reade, Crinkshank, Silliman, 
Shakespeare, Kane, Reid. 
30. Good, Noble, Lord, Goodrich, 
Angell, Marvell, Payson. 52. Young, Barbauld, Wither, Low- 
31. Adam Smith, David Garrick. ell, Palgrave, Whitehead, Gay. 
32. Custer, Marryatt, Sars, Mil- 53. Ballou, Badeau, Dryden, Milton. 
man, Quarles, Hoppin, Eliza- 55. Bird, Mann, Suckling, Medley, 
beth, Custer, Shelley, Gall, Child, Conybrace. 
Cheke, Savage, Riley. 56. Cunningham, Opie, Drinkwater, 
33- Simms, Thomas Moore. Windham, Evelyn, Warren. 


57- Robert Burns, David Mallett, 62. Barr, Barton. 
Albert. Pike, Nathaniel Haw- 63. Thiers, Burr. 
thorne, Wm. Shakespeare. 66. Knight, Cross, Moore, Godfrey, 
58. Locke, Key, Knox, Usher, Hall, Shakespeare, Pope, Crosse, 
Dawes, Gates, Portal, Porter. Pilgrim. 
59. Alcott, Houghton, Parton. 67. Tom Moore, Mahony, Allison, 
60. Paine, Bunyan, Akenside, Kane, Sweetser, More, Candee. 
Strain, Knox, Boyle, Tripp. 68. Marat, Marston. 
61. Lyon. 70. Hell. 


NoTES FROM THE QUICK- WITTED. 

I am not quite satisfied with some of them,,but think it better to send 
the list as itis than to be obliged to send my letter from an asylum for 
the insane later. Mrs. G. F. R. 

KENNEBUNK, ME. 

My list of ‘* Famous Authors,”’ which I send with this, was ready, with 
one exception, three days after the receipt of the magazine containing 
the puzzle. No. 10 was the troublesome one. I like you to know some- 
thing of the amusement and pleasure afforded by your ‘‘ Quiet Hours.” 
It always contains something bright and interesting, and yet not so hope- 
less and difficult as to discourage one from trying to solve its mysteries. 

MILTON, Mass. J.C. F. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in Goop HousEKEEPING Nos. 114 and 115). 
214.—-REBUS. 

Answer—Mrs. Parting-ton. d 

215.—HIDDEN PLANTS. 

Answers—1. Daisy. 2. Fern. 3. Clover. 4. Mistletoe. 5. 
Strawberry, Dandelion. 6. Verbena. 7. Cowslip, Calla. 


216.—A VIRGINIA FENCE NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Answer—Charity and courtesy begin at home. 


217.—CHARADE—INCOMPLETE ORDERS. 
Answer—(1) Her; (2) Man; (3) Lud; (4) Wig; (5) Ot (ought); 
(6) To (toe); (7) Lingg (ling)—Herman Ludwig Otto Lingg. 
218.—CURTAILMENTS. 
Answers—1. Low, Lo! 2. Salt, Sal. 3. King, Kin. 4. Hat, 
Ha! 5. Mate, Mat. 


220.—CHARADE. 
Answer—Holly-hock. 
221.—ANAGRAMS. 
Answers—t. Episcopalian. 4. Baptist. 
2. Methodist. 5. Catholic. 
3. Unitarian. 6. Universalist. 


222.—SQUARE. 
I DLE 

DEAR 
LAS §S 

223.—FRACTIONS. 

Answer—P-lacque, Chandel-i-er, Center-t-a-ble, Lambrequi-n, 
Hass-o-ck—Piano. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 

Correct answers to Nos. 215, 220, 221 and 223 have been received 
from E. S. Coffin of New York City, who adds “ Tea ”—No. 215 (4). 

S. J. Blanchard of Medford, Mass., sends the right answers to 
Nos. 215 and 223, and part of 218. 

Mrs. G. F. Robinson of Kennebunk, Me., sends correct answers 
to Nos. 220, 221 and 223. Her answers to No. 215 were all right 
with the exception of “Ash,” which should hardly be classed with 
plants ; and she overlooked “ strawberry.” 

“ C.” sends correct answers to Nos. 215, 217, 218, 220,and 222, ex- 
cepting that only one g was given « Lingg "—No. 217. 

“A Constant Reader” of Newark, N. J., sends correct answers 
to Nos. 220, 221 and 223, and adds: “I enjoy such work, but have 
little time. I feel rested after I attain the answers.” 

Mrs. J. F. Wicks of Worcester, Mass., correctly answers Nos. 
215, 216, 218, 220, 221, 222, 223, and makes 217 “Herman Ludwig 
Watteau.” She also adds “ Tea ”—No. 215 (4). 

Miss Mary Phayre of New York City correctly answers No. 223. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
/ ! 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., OCTOBER 26, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousekgEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 


. issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 


been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HovusEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR 1890. 
VOLUMES X AND XI. 

Volume X of Goop HOUSEKEEPING commences November 9, 
1889, and Volume XI commences May 10, 1890, making two 
volumes a year, each containing thirteen numbers—a baker’s 
dozen—one more number to each volume than a monthly magazine 
gives ina year. $1.25 a volume, $2.50 a year. 

Each number will have an instalment of our new department, 
“ Woman’s Work and Wages,” edited by Mrs. Helen Campbell. 

Volume X will also have a paper from EDWARD BELLAmy, 
author of “ Looking Backward,” entitled “‘ HOUSEHOLD SERVICE 
REFORM,” in which Mr. Bellamy will look forward and give his 
ideas of how Household Service Reform may be practically de- 
veloped. 

Hon. EDWARD ATKINSON will furnish an illustrated paper on 
his celebrated Aladdin Cooker, which will also look forward to mil- 
lennial days for toilers in the kitchen department of the Homes of 
the World. 

MarIA PARLoA will have a series of papers in a new line of 
thought and consideration, the first one giving answer to the ques- 
tion “ WHAT Is GooD HOUSEKEEPING?” 

CATHERINE OWEN will continue her practical series “‘ HELPS To 
YounG HOUSEKEEPERS OVER THE HILL OF DIFFICULTY.” 

A NEw ENGLAND HOUSEKEEPER will prepare a Thanksgiving 
Feast for the second number of the volume, under the head of 
“An OLD-FASHIONED NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING DINNER.” 

“OuR CHILDREN AND THEIR TREATMENT, by a CALIFORNIA 
MOTHER,” will make a serial of five papers on the proper manage- 
ment of the Children of the Household. 

Mrs. HESTER M. PooLe will write on “Foop, REST, AND 
SLEEP,” and 

The shelves of Goop HousEKEEPING’s larder are also weighted 
with literary supplies for its table from other noted writers and 
practical housekeepers to an extent that, while it does not admit of 
giving our Bill of Fare in full, guarantees that our Table of Con- 
tents—widely acknowledged as the best ever given in printed 
pages—will be richer and better for Volume X than any yet pre- 
sented to our guests. 

. Remember that the subscription price for Volume X is but $1.25. 
Subscriptions may be sent for a Volume only, $1.25, or $2.50 for the 
full year, as subscribers may elect. 

The Bill of Fare for Volume XI, the second volume of the year, 
will be given later on. 


GOOD WORDS FROM GOOD PEOPLE. 
Pages might be filled with the good words that come to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING from subscribers and readers. The few for which 
we have space voice the sentiment of all, and stimulate to renewed 


effort in the preparation of each successive GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
Bill of Fare. 
AucusTA, MAINE. 

Enclosed you will please find two dollars and a half ($2.50) in payment 
of my subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING for the current year. Your 
magazine is as unique as it is excellent, as entertaining as it is valu- 
able, toevery woman concerned in woman’s work of housekeeping and 
home-making. It interests every member of the household, and its 
teachings through the alembic of the household service benefit all. 


Pa. 

* * * The most effectual way to prevent piracy from Goop House- 
KEEPING is—not to publish such an attractive and valuable journal. This 
would be a sovereign prophylactic—and we frankly hope you will (not) 
try it. 


The “ appropriations ” by the press from Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
are so generous that it will be a/most safe to credit it with any 
really good thing that may be found floating on the sea of news- 
paperdom without credit.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WESTFIELD, Mass. 
* * * T desire to make expression of the unqualified commendation of 
Goop HouseEKEEPING which all our family bestow on your publication. 


S. ORANGE, N. J. 
I suppose you are “‘ too tired’’ hearing the praises of ‘‘ your excellent 
magazine” sounded, but I must inflict one additional pang, for it is a 
perfect treasure and I can’t help saying so. 


Fort SMITH, ARKANSAS. 
Ever since my birthday, last summer, GoopD HOUSEKEEPING has been 
coming regularly every two weeks, to cheer, to elevate and to instruct. 
I never pick up a number without wishing that every woman in the land 
took it, especially here in Western Arkansas. 


PHILADELPHIA, .PA. 
* * * My wife says Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of her favorite pub- 
lications and she don’t want to lose a number. 


Nrimrop, MINNESOTA. 
* * * T think every well-regulated family ought to take Goop Houssr- 
KEEPING. I could not get along without it. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
A friend has kindly loaned me some numbers of Goop HouUSEKEEP- 


ING, I like it so well that I want it for myself. Please find enclosed 


$2.50 for one year. 


FaYeETTE, Howarp Co., Mo. 
* * * T have seven children and plenty of experience in housekeeping 
and your estimable magazine is so familiar and homelike that I feel as 
if it was established for my personal assistance. 


Lyons, N. Y. 

Enclosed find money order for $2.50, for which please send Goop 
HovusEKEEPING for one year, from the expiration of my subscription. I 
had almost made up my mind that I could not afford to take Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING any longer, but when the last number came to hand, it 
was so full of good things that I concluded I could not afford to do 
without it. 

WESTFIELD, N. J. 

In the last nine years 28,470 persons have died in this state [New 
Jersey] of pulmonary consumption, and some 38,o00 deaths have been 
those of infants. It is safe to say that more than one-half of these 66,000 
deaths were due to improper treatment of the digestive organs, making 
the cooks responsible, in every sense of the word. What is true of 
New Jersey is true of the other states; and the question arises,—can we 
not change this order of things? Yes. How? By making better house- 
keepers. How can this be done? By educating them to become such. 
The text-books ? Goop HouSsEKEEPING is such a text-book. Let our 
women read it and profit by its teachings. If they will do so, they will 

** Save life, and thus save sorrow, 
And make the happiest morrow.” 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Please find enclosed $1.25 and send Goop HOUSEKEEPING for six 
months beginning with the first number published after this is received, 
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or if one is just out send that to this address —- —— Lynchburg, Va. I 
expect to renew this subscription, but want the person for whom the 
magazine is ordered to try it and see if she enjoys it as much as I do. 


Irnaca, N. Y. 
I enclose money order for $2.50 to pay for Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
one year, we have learned that it is almost indispensable as a help to 
good housekeeping. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
I began taking your excellent magazine March 16, 1889, and to say 
that lam delighted with it, would be but half expressing my apprecia- 
tion for it. I should like to have the rest of the books of that volume 
put with the five books I have and have it bound. Will you please give 
me your terms. 


TELLUSIDE, COLo. 

I wish to renew my subscription for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. I should 
feel lost without it. It improves with every number. Enclosed find 
Postal Note for $250. I am glad that Catherine Owen continues to 
write. I enjoy her papers so much. 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 
Enclosed I send you my check in payment of subscription to Goop 
HouseKEEPING for another year. My wife thinks it the best of them all. 


Towa Crry, Ia. 

I regard Goop HOUSEKEEPING as the best of the many published on 
that subject. I am a contributor to and several similar publica- 
tions, but your magazine offers a greater variety than any other with 
which | am familiar. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
It was my good fortune some months ago to meet with a copy of Goop 
IlOUSEKEEPING; since then I have been a regular subscriber. I con- 
sider it dy far the best housekeeping magazine we have. Some of the 
recipes are alone worth the price of the year’s subscription. Many of 
them I have tried with great success. Wishing you all the success you 
deserve, I am very truly yours. 


Stockton, CAL. 
Please find enclosed an order for $2.50, to renew my subscription to 
Goop HousEKEEPING. The magazine is incomparable. 


SANDusky, O. 
For more than two years last past, I have bought Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING of newsdealers in whatever town or city I resided. My attention 
was first called to it by numerous references to it, and they were such 
references as decided me that GooD HOUSEKEEPING was just what I 
wanted. This letter is but a slight expression of my regard for it. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. 

I wonder if all the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING feel as I do, a 
sort of sense of ownership in it and as much pleasure, when a particu- 
larly good number comes out, as if I were the Editor-in-chief. My only 
regret is that, as I belong toa club, I cannot keep the back numbers, 
but must pass them on when my week is up. Still, as it begins with me, 
I have a chance to “skim the cream off” first. [I am anxiously waiting 
for returns from the puzzle department. The family think I spenda 
good deal of time over the biographical dictionary as well as Webster 
and Worcester. Being, however, somewhat of an invalid it has given 
me much amusement to find out how “‘ quick-witted ” I am. 


WIs. 
In nearly every paper or magazine I take up I see articles taken from 
Goop IIOUSEKEEPING, but have never seen one of the papers, and would 
esteem it a great favor if you would send me a sample copy. 


MILWAUKEE, 
_ IT send my own subscription for GooD HOUSEKEEPING with that of 
two of our friends, who have been so well pleased with the numbers 
they read in our house, as to wish to have it in their own houses. Others 
who see it here have spoken of a wish to send for it, but as they did not 
leave their subscription for me to send with mine I will not take it upon 
myself to send their names. 


EAstT ORANGE, N. J. 
Please find enclosed a postal note for $2.50 for which you will kindly 
send me Goop HOUSEKEEPING for another year. I would not be with- 
out it if it cost twice $2.50. 


NANAINO, B. C. 
I quite agree with the lady who said she would sooner go without her 
new bonnet than Good HousEKEEPING. My husband is always de- 
lighted to bring GooD HOUSEKEEPING with him from business and he 


knows it is appreciated by myself. I will try and get more subscribers 
here, but this is a mining town and I don’t know how well I shall succeed. 


Carro, ILL. 
No publication which comes into our household is more valued than 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and many are the enquiries if it fails to appear. 


< MEMPHIS, TENN. 

I have seen two or three numbers of your interesting magazine, and 
feel that I have lost a great deal in not having seen it before; but as it is 
“never too late to mend”’ I enclose amount for one year’s subscription, 
and will try and get my friends to order it also. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
I take Goop HousEKEEPING and find it interesting and shall con- 
tinue to prize it highly. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Under the head of “ Amateur Entertainments,” Isabella Laning 
Candee gives an interesting description of “The Carnival of 
Authors,” as it has been given on a large scale and on a small 
scale. This entertainment has proved both instructive and help- 
ful, as well as enjoyable, in many places and can.be repeated, with 
variations, in almost any community. 

Abby M. Gannett takes a late contributor to Goop HOUSEKEEpP- 
ING to task, and puts in a strong plea for “Simplicity in the 
Home,” which will meet the approval of many housekeepers. 

“ Keeping House in Arizona,” by Helen Frances Bates, describes 
the difficulties and experiences of camp life, and “ Living out of Tin 
Cans,” as practiced in that locality. 

A letter written over one hundred years ago giving an account 
of an old time entertainment: “A New Hampshire Governor’s 
Dinner in the Old Colonial Days,” is furnished by H. Maria 
George. 

The last of the series of articles on “ Painting on China,” by 
Katherine Taylor, is given in this issue, and is devoted to “ Firing.” 

“Wash Ladies,” by S. E. Boggs, has a first reading, being one- 
half of a pleasant story, which will furnish amusement to the whole 
household. The concluding chapter will be published in the next 
issue of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING. 

“ Our Every-Day Fruit,” is a subject that enables Content Green- 
leaf an opportunity of saying a good many nice things about Apples, 
and giving a page of recipes for cooking them in a palatable man- 
ner. As too much cannot be said in favor of this household ne- 
cessity, every-body will be interested in this new treatment of 
an old subject. 

A very pretty and effective entertainment for young ladies is 
described by Annie Wade as “ A Six O'clock Tea.” 

“Old Dishes in New Dresses,” are some very appetizing sug- 
gestions from Ruth Argyle. 

For a dainty breakfast nothing could be nicer than Puff Muffins 
and Roasted Partridges, and Rebecca Cameron tells how to pre- 
pare them in a most tempting manner. 

“The Cozy Corner,” “ Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted,” 
and other departments are full of good things; the selections are 
carefully prepared ; the poetry is bright and pretty—all combined 
making a complete book, of interest to every member of the family. 


WE HAVE MOVED. 

The publication office of Goop HouSsEKEEPING has been re- 
moved to 39 and 41 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass., where a 
new block has been erected for the publishers. The large increase 
in our business during the past few years has made this change 
necessary, and in our new and enlarged quarters we send greeting 
to our friends all over the world, and invite all to call and see us, 
and “ make themselves at home.” 
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HOME OORRESPONDENCE. 


MORE SUGGESTIONS WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have followed the excellent suggestions of Jean Gray in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, May 25, 1889, and have prepared some doilies 
and napkins with drawn work and embroidery intended as a wed- 
ding present, but am at a loss how to properly prepare them with- 
out washing. Will “Jean Gray” kindly inform us through the 
columns of GooD HOUSEKEEPING? M. M. F. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 


AUTHORSHIP DISCOVERED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
In number 108 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, “ A Questioner ” asks 
the authorship of : 
“All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays with us,” etc. 
As I do not remember seeing the query answered, let me say that 
these lines will be found in Austin Dobson’s little volume of poems. 
WATERVILLE, N. Y. A. M. P. 


ASSISTANCE AND INQUIRY. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In your issue of July 20, “‘ Cuno Vidal ” rather steals a march on 
me, for it has been my intention ever since making the welcome 
discovery that in my sewing-machine I had also a darner, to share 
the same with the many who, like myself, look eagerly—and 
seldom in vain—in your pages, for help in our many perplexities. 

However, I think I can improve a little,—yes a good deal, on 
her patent, for, peradventure, the damage under consideration is 
not the large hole she so neatly repairs, but the much more fre- 
quent tear. Or, perhaps, itis the embroidery which we love to 
see on our little one’s garments, now no longer a “thing of 
beauty,” by reason of countless little slits among the scallops, 
gaping leaves and wheels, from which the lace-work is conspicu- 
ously absent, or other demoralization, only too painfully known to 
the initiated. Again some articles are powdered with small thin 
places, usually darned at a tremendous expense of time and labor, 
to prevent a spread of the disease—then, what endless turnings 
and twistings, stopping and starting of wheels, far more trouble- 
some than hand-work. But, now, this is just where my fatent (?) 
comes in, let the busy little mother screw up the stitch until the 
feed no longer moves, remove the presser-screw from above the 
foot (all the work of an instant), put in the offending article, and 
lo! all things are possible. No longer controlled by the feeding 
teeth, but by the will of the operator, the work glides where she 
lists, backward and forward, long or short stops sideways, down 
the middle and up again, forward and balance to partners. Lace 
again appears in its accustomed place and with renewed youth the 
pretty decoration takes a new lease of life, and comes from the hands 
of the laundress to rejoice the heart andeyes. Many hours of patient 
hand-work, would not so well effect what can be accomplished in 
a few moments by this very simple device. 

Those long slits and ever bursting button-holes, in garments 
too good to cast off, buttoo fragile to bear real mending, are so 
quickly made wearable by laying together the edges, flat and 
over-lapping the merest trifle, whether of rent or button-hole, 
run up and down, guiding the work at will, and see how satisfying 
the result will be. 

In the case of the button-hole, when you have sewn the raw 
edges together, turn the work and let the needle stitch on and off ; 
that is at the broken edge, until you have an edge stronger than the 
original one, and how infinitely less troublesome than the new 
piece so often added, only further to devastate the frail band. 

If one is so fortunate as to own a machine having a vibrator, there 
will be no necessity for taking off the presser-screw, and I believe 
there has been invented a little attachment answering the same pur- 
pose; but my faszent (?) costs nothing, and answers every purpose. 

It is also very possible that my discovery may not be new to 
many, but, at any rate I have never seen it described ; and so, if 
only one busy soul shall feel the relief that has been mine since 
lighting upon it, GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will have no reason to 
regret the space devoted to my tale. 

Now may I, in my turn, ask what our often contributors mean 
by the term, “ A box of gelatine.” Both in “ Every Day Desserts,” 


and also in promiscuous recipes, I often see, “ Zake a box of 
gelatine.’ Some few—a large minority, express the ounce, or 
half-ounce, but I know to my sorrow that these latter are the ex- 
ceptions, so would add to the cry, What is a “cupful? "—What is 
a “ box of gelatine?” Perhaps the quantity of liquid shou/d bea 
guide, but it isn’t always—so be explicit, be ever explicit. 
BELLEVILLE, ONT., CANADA. CASSANDRA. 


AUTOGRAPH QUILTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

This is a day of autograph hunters. The epidemic assumes 
various forms. Some have the craze for postal albums. One lady 
of my acquaintance has an album of several hundred postals from 
people she admits she never saw, and never expects to see. 
Another rage is the autograph quilt, but few people at present have 
the temerity to aspire to the crazy quilt. For my part I have not 
yet been able to decide whether I like them or not, I have seen so 
many witched and bewitched into what was originally intended to 
be a thing of beauty, but what really seemed more the production 
of the weakened brain of some poor esthetic lunatic. In fact I 
never see a Crazy quilt without a vivid childhood remembrance of 
a kaleidoscopic view I once had after falling from a high swing. 
Autograph quilts containing a block from each state and territory 
in the Union are also much in vogue. My idea of an autograph 
quilt is something entirely different, and as it is original with my- 
self I will give it, as it will no doubt be new to others. I am sav- 
ing a piece of each dress and apron of my children’s clothes from 
their babyhood up. Upon each piece I fasten a bit of paper with 
the date and age of the child at the time they had the garment. 


-After I am done collecting I shall make each a quilt of his and her 


own pieces, then with indelible ink mark each block the age of the 
child at the time the garment was bought, also what that garment 
was. What think you of my idea? Try it mothers. It will be 
something the children can always keep, and something they will 
prize above gold long after that dear mother has crossed the mys- 
tic river into the great beyond. I love to piece quilts, and expect 
to be just that old-fashioned all my life. . 

During our warm summer weather we had sewing classes, in 
which we taught our young girls how to sew and piece quilts. 
We found it one of the best ways of teaching our girls how to use 
a needle, and really an economical way too, for every household 
has more or less to spare, and the quilts are always salable. Plain 
nine square is one of the best patterns for very new beginners; 
after that the road to California and back, or the wedding knot, or 
haystack. Any of these are pretty and easy to piece. 

Start a sewing class or society. I do think there should be one 
in every community. It pays ina matter of economy, and pays 
parents to have their girls know how to sew. Now is a good time 
to commence one, before the long winter evenings. In these 
classes work is play, the girls become interested, compare their 
work, and quite naturally strive to excel. We have a nice variety 
of patterns in our class. If any one wants new patterns, send 
stamps to pay postage and I will send them to you. We have the 
road to California and back, king’s crown, castle stairs, moon 
and stars, devil’s puzzle, Dutchman’s puzzle, old maid’s puzzle 
(you see we favor puzzles) and robbing Peter to pay Paul, pin- 
cushion and cucumbers, Centennial, bear’s paw, wheel of fortune, 
wedding knot, mother’s fancy, hit and miss,—this uses pieces of all 
sorts and sizes,—also haystack, button string, toad in a puddle, 
Texas tears, Texas star, coffin star, maple leaf, box, Garfield’s 
monument. This is a lovely pattern; the letter G in the center of 
the white monument, and that set on a dark ground makes a very 
pretty quilt. Then we algo have the ocean wave, basket, northern 
star, sweet gum leaf, brick wall, broken dishes, double T, blind 
man’s fancy, hearts and gizzards, monkey wrench, tangled garter, 
and sunflower; this last one makes quite a showy spread. You 
can send a stamp for postage on any one of these patterns, or send 
ten or a dozen stamps and I will send you, by mail all the patterns 
I have mentioned, and if you wish I will make and send you a 
paper block with each pattern, so you can see just how they look 
before commencing one of them. I will also give directions what 
colors to use, etc., where necessary. Any one is welcome to send 
for them to Mrs. F. A. W. 

East SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


WOMAN'S WORK AND WAGES. 
A New DEPARTURE AND A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

With the opening number of Volume X of Goop House- 
KEEPING, beginning November 9, 1889, Mrs. HELEN Camp- 
BELL will have the editorial charge of a department to be 
entitled “ Woman’s WorK AND WAGES.” 

Goop Hovusekeepinc has been identified from the be- 
ginning with every interest of home life, but proposes now to 
include as well the no less vital ones associated with every 
form of woman’s work outside the home. It desires also to 
open up avenues for those who must work at home, and to 
this end invites codperation of Women’s Exchanges and 
Women’s Clubs in general, throughout the country. Every 
detail of management and organization will be welcomed, 
and every point of interest to women at large will be chron- 
icled in full. The department will be devoted to Social 
Economics and the relation of women to this subject, and 
will discuss every phase bearing upon daily life, the problem 
at present involved in domestic service being one of the most 
pressing. It is vitally important that women should confer 
upon this point, since the evil has reached a stage where con- 
certed action against it is imperative. This requires special 
treatment, but lines of general study will be indicated, with 
the best methods of work in this direction. It hopes also, to 
prove itself the natural channel of communication for women 
workers, as well as for those who work for women, and to this 
end Mrs. Campbell invites the sending of reports of any 
special organs published by Clubs or Exchanges, and any de- 
tail which can be of value or interest to women workers as a 
whole. Address every communication of this nature to 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 
135 West 103d St., New York City. 


In detail the new department will treat : 

First—Of Business Life for women, as a means of liveli- 
hood. 

Second.—_Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an 
idea of business life (other than professional) before the 
women whose interests they are intended to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by ex- 
changes and other organizations for the benefit of woman- 
kind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number 
of such avenues open to women. 

Fifth—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods 
and what has been accomplished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of 
communication between those interested, and the necessity 
of establishing such a channel. 

_ Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the 
tendency of the development of the idea of making better, 
brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so 
many homes are burdened with non-producing members who 
would be more independent, happier and useful if earning 
their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 


Ninth.—To. show the possibilities of a way being open 
for the accomplishment of the object mentioned in num- 
ber Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is a journal chiefly of interest to women, and 
women’s work, and the returns for such work. The avowed 
purpose of the journal’ is explained in its sub-titles “In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household” and “For 
the Homes of the World,” and Goop HousEKEEPING is emi- 
nently the proper channel for communication of all interests 
in the noble work under discussion. 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


ARTIFICIAL COFFEE. 

We have received a somewhat remarkable pamphlet on the pro- 
duction of artificial coffee, and also some equally remarkable sam- 
ples of the imitation article. The pamphlet bears the name of 
Mr. Paul Gassen, Cologne, who describes himself as a “ specialist 
for alimentary produce.” This artificial coffee is said to be “in 
imitation of the natural bean,” but after an examination of the 
samples, we are bound to say that there is very little resemblance, 
either in aroma or appearance, between the product of Mr. Gassen 
and the original article. It is stated that this article is “in its com- 
position free from ingredients of a strong or disagreeable smell, or 
of a sticky nature ;” and it is further advanced that “an addition of 
from sixteen to twenty per cent. of our artificial coffee toa good 
quality of genuine coffee cannot be detected.”—London Grocer. 


KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 

Put a layer of corn-stalks on the smooth surface as thickly as 
you can, and cross-lay with another layer of stalks. Spread over 
the stalks about four inches of pine straw or any other straw. 
Next, nail together four planks or boards, forming a hollow. Bore 
holes in each side of this tolerably thick; stand it on end in the 
center of the straw, and pile the potatoes around it. Put a layer 
of straw over the potatoes, and a layer of corn-stalks, setting on 
ends over it. Cover the stalks with dirt, spading it from close 
around the bank, thereby forming a ditch to turn the water from 
the potatoes. Be sure to let the top ends of the boards extend a 
little above the top of the bank. Leave the top open until rain or 
cold snap comes, then cover with a piece of plank until the weath- 
er moderates. This hollow furnishes a channel through which air 
can readily reach the potatoes all around the center, and should be 
kept open as much as posible while the weather is moderately cool, 
but as winter approaches it should be kept closed. Potatoes al- 
ways go through a sweat after being banked, and air distributed 
through them is very essential.—Southern Cultivator. 


THE APPLE. ~ 


APPLE IcE.—One pound of sugar to one quart of water; to this 
add grated apples, and freeze. 

APPLE JELLY.—Thirteen good-sized apples, one quart of water 
and onelemon. Boil till soft and strain. To one pint of juice add 
one pound of sugar, and boil twenty minutes. 

APPLE BEVERAGE.—Cut tart apples in small pieces, rejecting 
the cores, and put over the fire in water enough to cook them, 
with half their weight in sugar; simmer half an hour; then strain 
through a jelly bag; cool, and drink with cracked ice. 

APPLE SWEET CAKE.—Two large tart apples; peel and grate; 
then grate one lemon peel; squeeze juice and grate the pulp; to 
this add one cup of sugar and one white of egg; put all intoa tin 
cup and cook thoroughly; then spread between cakes as jelly cake. 

BAKED APPLE DuMPLINGS.—Roll thin any nice puff paste and 
cut into square pieces ; pare and remove the cores from nice stew- 
ing apples and roll an apple in each piece of paste; put them into 
a baking dish; brush them with the white of an egg beaten stiff 
and sugar over them; bake about three-quarters of an hour.—Fvod, 
Home and Garden, 
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